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WHAT HAS THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
ACCOMPLISHED? 


Introduction 


Something over ten years having elapsed since the organization of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the time seems appropriate for a 
survey of its accomplishments and an attempt to estimate the value of 
its work. Such a study is particularly desirable because during the 
past year or two the commission has received much criticism and con 
demnation. ‘To err is human; and the commission is no exception to 
the rule. Yet much of the criticism in question has had no sound basis, 
but has arisen from the unpopularity of the commission’s action, either 
with some large and influential group or with the business world in 
general. 

By the terms of section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act, that 
body was authorized to prevent “unfair methods of competition in com 
merce” (interstate); and by the terms of the Clayton act it was also 
specifically authorized to prevent, under certain conditions, price 
discriminations, exclusive and tying contracts, combination through 
capital stock acquisition, and interlocking directorates. Stripped of 


these provisions, the Federal Trade Commission has little power except 


that of investigation, in which field extensive authority was conferred 
on the commission by section 6 of that act. 


The original five commissioners took the oath of office March 16, 1915 

*Src. 6. That the commission shall also have power: 

(a) To gather and compile information concerning, and to investigate from time 
to time the organization, business, conduct, practices, and management of any 
corporation engaged in commerce, excepting banks and common carriers subject to 
the act to regulate commerce, and its relation to other corporations and to indi- 
viduals, associations, and partnerships. 

(b) To require, by general or special orders, corporations engaged in commerce, 
excepting banks, and common carriers suject to the act to regulate commerce, or 
any class of them, or any of them, respectively, to file with the commission in such 
form as the commission may prescribe annual or special, or both annual and special, 
reports or answers in writing to specitic questions, furnishing to the commission 
such information as it may require as to the organization, business, conduct, prac- 
tices, management, and relation to other corporations, partnerships, and individuals 
of the respective corporation filing such reports or answers in writing. Such 
reports and answers shall be made under oath, or otherwise, as the commission 
may prescribe, and shall be filed with the commission within such reasonable 
period as the commission may prescribe, unless additional time be granted in any 
case by the commission. 
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board and given entire responsibility for the work of the economi 
v0 division. Three assistant chiefs and a chief accountant were created, 
ill reporting to the chief economist. This form of organization has 
been maintained down to the present, except that there are at this 
writing only two assistant chief economists, the place of one who 
resigned never having been filled. 


6, General Observations on the Economic Work 
y The work of the economic division must be considered in ¢! 
its background. This division is logically the success to t 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department of Commerce, established 


during the Roosevelt administration in 1904. The function of ¢ 


Bureau of Corporations was purely investigatory and economic 1 


than legal; and, though the powers of the commission with respect to 
01 nvestigation are broader than those of the bureau, the investigato 


work of the commission is a more or less logical development of 
same work as that performed by the bureau. 

As with the reports of the Bureau of Corporations, some of t! 
reports of the commission have had much more traceable results than 
or others. For example, the reports of the Bureau of Corporations o1 
the petroleum industry and the transportation of petroleum, fo 


] 
} } 
i 


the basis of the government suit for the dissolution of th 
Oil Company; and those on cotton exchanges were primarily respo 
sible for the passage of the present Cotton Futures act. On the ot! 
hand, no such direct results are ascribable to the exceedingly \ 

and authoritative reports made by the bureau on water transportation 
and the lumber industry. The same has been true of the reports of t! 
economic division of the Federal Trade Commission. The results o 
the meat-packing inquiry in legislation and the separation of busi: 


were immediate and important; but no such concrete effects are t 
able to the important study of the commission on the whol 


st marketing of food, or to the exhaustive inquiry into the grain trade no 
a nearly completed. The thoughtful reader, however, will understand 
ith that lack of immediate tangible results from investigations and 

ee quiries is in no sense conclusive of ultimate effects. Some four o1 
ie five years elapsed after the report of the Bureau of Corporatio: 

the cotton exchanges before the Cotton Futures act was passed; and it 
~ was not until 1919 that Congress enacted into law the recommendation 


made by the bureau ten years earlier, that cotton below the value of 
ions low middling should not be deliverable on future contracts. 
The recommendations resulting from inquiries and investigation 


whe. by the commission must often, therefore, be regarded as foresighted, 
tes, since such recommendations would be impossible of immediate adoption. 
ble 


*Report of the Commissioner of Corporations for 1912, p. 6. 
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decree against the International Harvester Company, 1 
ended that the case be reopt ned, as provided for in ¢t 
for the purpose of arriving at a plan of dissolution des d 
competitive conditions in that industry. Following th 
dations, the Departme nt of Justice filed a petition to reopen t case, 
vhich was denied by the District Court. 
Meat Packing. The exhaustive inquiry into the meat-} ing ind 
ry through the economic division tended to show an unlaw 
nation and restraint of trade on the part of the then fiv 
packers (Swift, Armour, Morris, Cudahy and Wilson). I 
of this evidence was submitted to the Department of Justice in 
itter part of 1918; and additional material was subsequent] ipplied 
In 1919 the Department of Justice, according to official atements, 
was preparing to present evidence of a meat-packing combination to 
the federal grand jury in New York for the purpose ot « " 
indictment, when the packers began negotiations looking to a consent 
decree. As a result, the grand jury proceedings pend a 
and a civil suit was filed in the Supreme Court of tl ] trict ol 
Columbia alleging unlawful combination and asking for relief By 
prearrangement the case was not contested; and a co 


agreed to before the filing of the petition was entered on February 27, 
‘Report of the National Foreign Trade Council, | peration in I ign Trade 
1917. 
*Case not reported at this writing 
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refrigerator cars. To the advocates of the competitive system, ther 

fore, it must be apparent that blame for any failure to obtain a more 
‘omprehensive restoration of competitive conditions in the meat 

packing industry must rest elsewhere than on the shoulders of the 
commission. 

Armour Morris Merger. In the proceedings of the Department of 
Agriculture against the Armour Morris merger under the Packers and 
Stockyards act the report of the commission on meat packing proved 
to be of great value. The attorneys for the Department of Agricul 
ture, it is understood, attempted to incorporate the entire report in 
the record by reference, but were prevented from so doing by the 
objections of attorneys for the defense. However, many of the data 
in the reports were introduced into the record in the trial of this case. 

Furniture. The household furniture inquiry of the Trade Com 
mission revealed a widespread variety of association activities relating 
to prices which were apparently in violation of the Sherman Anti 
Trust act. While the Department of Justice conducted an inde 
pendent inquiry of its own into the furniture industry, the commission’s 
report furnished data and information of considerable value in con 
nection with the wholesale indictment of furniture manufacturers in 
1925. 

Refrigerators. The same was true of the refrigerator industry 
section of the commission’s report on kitchen furnishings and domestic 
appliances. In this industry there was an inquiry by the Department 
of Justice; but the commission’s report was of considerable value in 
connection with the subsequent indictments of the refrigerator manu 
facturers. 

Newsprint Paper. Evidence collected by the commission through 
the economic division in its inquiry into newsprint paper tended to 
show violations of the Sherman act by the Newsprint Manufacturers 
Association; and these data were submitted to the Department of 
Justice. Partly on the basis of this evidence, a federal grand jury 
brought indictments against five members of the executive committe: 
of this association, and two other manufacturers.” 


Economic Inquiries and Prices 


In the case of anthracite coal, the work of the economic division 
had important effects in preventing the increase of prices in 1917: 
while in the case of newsprint paper, prices were for a time fixed by 
the commission on the basis of reports of the economic division. 


had been disposed of to December 19, 1924. F. T. C. Report, Packer Consent 
Decree, p. 29. 
“Annual Report, F. T. C., 1917, p. 14. 
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Newsprint Paper. In the newsprint investigation the economic 
division found that prices had been increased out of all proportion to 
the increase in costs to the great detriment of the publishing business 
and the injury of the reading public. An earnest effort was made by 
the commission to bring about a reduction in prices. Some of the 
chief producers of newsprint paper proposed to leave the question of 
prices to the arbitration of the commission; and the members of the 
commission, acting as individuals, agreed with them to undertake this 
task, and announced their decision. This effort failed, however, on 
account of the refusal of certain manufacturers to abide by the 
decision. Nevertheless, the commission succeeded in procuring distri 
bution of a considerable quantity of paper at comparatively reasonable 
prices, which greatly ameliorated the situation of many small news 
papers.” However, in November, 1917, as an upshot of the suit 
brought by the Department of Justice,’ ten manufacturers entered into 
an agreement with the Attorney General which provided that the 
Federal Trade Commission should fix the price and terms of sale for 
their output of newsprint from April 1, 1918, throughout the war and 
for three months thereafter. After a thorough investigation the com 


mission announced a scale of prices effective April 1, 1918.” 
Other Results of Economic Inquiries 


Fertilizer. The investigation of the fertilizer industry begun by the 
Bureau of Corporations and completed by the commission developed 
the fact that a considerable number of manufacturers were operating 
bogus independent concerns; and the result was a series of informal 
conferences which led to an agreement on the part of various manu- 
facturers to identify their various subsidiaries and affiliated com- 
panies. 

Sisal Hemp. At the request of a Senate committee the economic 
division made an investigation and report on what would constitute a 
fair allotment of Mexican sisal hemp to American Manufacturers 
under conditions laid down by the Comisién Reguladora del Mercado 
de Henequen, which had offered to sell a certain quantity at definite 
prices to American manufacturers, if the Senate committee would 
indicate the quotas to which the various manufacturers were fairly 
entitled.” 

Coal Wages. With the reappointment of Dr. Garfield as fuel ad- 
ministrator in November, 1919, the commission was called upon to 

“Annual Report F. T. C. 1917, p. 4. For a detailed account, ibid., pp. 14-15. 

“Supra, p. 631. 

“Annual Report, F. T. C. 1918, p. 18. 

Annual Report, F. T. C. 1916, p. 23. 

™Ibid., p. 25. 
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though this was undertaken perhaps not so much as a part of any 
general plan for the collection of such information as it was to s 
certain trade data formerly collected by the Bureau of Statistics of 
book paper industry.” In 1918 this service was extended to co 
paper and pulp mills in the United States; and summaries o 


statistics were issued monthly for information of the various bra: 


of the government as well as for manufacturers, distributors and « 
sumers. 


In its 1918 annual report the commission referred to its previo 
recommendation for the gathering of current industrial reports, stat 


that on account of the war it had suspended the projected plans for 
securing and compiling more specific and current data regarding t} 


most important industries, but that in connection with its cost-findi: 
work a substantial foundation had been laid for securing current 
information regarding production, shipments, costs, prices 
investment, ete.” 

In 1919 the Committee on Appropriations of the House of R 
sentatives requested that the commission suggest what might be dor 
to reduce the high cost of living. The commission recommended t 
collection and publication of current information relative to the pro 
duction, manufacture and distribution of foodstuffs and ot 
saries, as well as figures showing the costs and wholesale and 
prices in various basic industries, including coal and steel. As a 
result, $150,000 was specifically appropriated for these purposes 
Beginning in January, 1920, the commission called for monthly reports 
from bituminous and anthracite operators, from iron and steel ma 
facturers, and from coke producers. The monthly reports from t} 
coal operators covered prices, production, costs of production, and 
sales realization, and called for yearly investment and profit figures 
Those for the steel industry covered sales, production costs, contract 


prices, plant capacity and orders booked, and required a quarterly 
income statement and an annual balance sheet. This work, how: 

was shortly discontinued as a result of injunction proceedings in t! 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia by both industries. The 


steel injunction case, known as the Claire Furnace case, was appealed 
by the government to the United States Supreme Court, where it was 
argued over a year ago. Reargument has been ordered; and a decision 
very likely may be rendered before this article finds its way into print. 

*As a result of its inquiry into the activities of this industry, proceedings had been 


instituted by the commission against the Bureau of Statistics, which had resulted 
in the defendant’s signing a stipulation by which the bureau was dissolved. Ibid 
p. 16. 


"Annual Report, F. T. C. 1918, p. 17. On account of lack of funds this w 
was discontinued in 1923. 
*Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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Economic Division 


Although argu of the economic work of the Trad 
Commission must what it has been doing and can do 
in times of pea t fairly pass over without a word t! 
services of the ) during the war and its potential 
value in such a « tion at least of the war activities of 
the economic div appropriate. 

On July 27, 19 ly directed the commission to invest! 
gate the cost of variety of materials, the President 
notified the com: ld direct all such work to be don 
“through the ors you will create pursuant to this 
request.” The on through the economic division 
became the war-t ugency of the government.” From 
September, 1917, ' June, 1919, the commission submitted 
to the President, Board, Food and Fuel Administra 
tions, War, Navy rnment departments upwards of 250 
cost reports cove mmodities. At the invitation of the 
Price Fixing Com ‘f the economic staff were frequently 
present at execut to give information and to advise on 
matters pertaining | prices; while similar conferences were 
frequently held w odity sections in regard to problems 
of particular ind ng costs, prices and other matters. 

“Letter of Woodrow Trade Commission, dated July 25, 1917. 
"B. Baruch, Ameri in the War: A Report of the War Industrie 


Board, p. 76 
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There can be little reason for doubting that the existence of this 
division at that time was and may in the future under similar conditions 
prove of enormous value. 


Organization and Procedure of the Legal Division 


The legal division of the Federal Trade Commission comprises two 
inits or branches—the trial division, in charge of which is the chief 
counsel who is also the legal advisor of the commission, and the examin- 
ng and investigating division, at the head of which is the chief 
examiner. Under the chief counsel are two assistant chiefs, one in 
charge of the administrative work and one supervising the court work 
in cases of appeal to the circuit courts of appeals and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. There is also one assistant chief examiner. 
The chief counsel directs the trial of all cases both before the com- 
mission and the courts of appeals; and in the event of appeals to the 
United States Supreme Court he codperates with the solicitor general 
in the preparation of the cases. It is the duty of the chief examiner 
and his staff to conduct the preliminary investigations of complaints 
and to ascertain the facts in all matters involving alleged violations 
of laws with the enforcement of which the commission is charged. The 
chief examiner has also the purely ministerial function of assigning 
trial examiners who act in a somewhat similar capacity to that of 
masters in chancery representing the commission in the taking of testi- 
mony, the examination of witnesses, and the submission of evidence 
under complaints which have been issued. The chief examiner, how- 
ever, exercises no control over the findings of the trial examiners, the 
latter being entirely independent in this respect. 

While early in 1925 some changes hereinafter described were made in 
the procedure of the commission, the following paragraphs present an 
outline of the methods substantially followed in the handling of cases 
before the commission. Alleged violations of the Trade Commission 
or Clayton acts, of which the commission has jurisdiction, are referred 
to the chief examiner, who causes them to be examined for necessary 
jurisdictional elements. If these elements are not present, the com- 
mission cannot proceed. If, however, they are present or are believed 
to be present, and the matter cannot be disposed of through conferences 
and correspondence with the chief examiner, these allegations or pre- 
liminary inquiries are docketed as applications for the issuance of a 
complaint. These applications are also handled by the chief examiner, 
who assigns each one to an attorney whose duty it is to gather the 
facts. The first step in any such investigation is the presentation of 


“An interesting summary of this work is given in the 1919 annual report (pp. 
18-19). 
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the charges or dismissing the case. In the former event, an order is 

issued requiring the respondent to cease and desist from the practices 
question; in the latter, an order of dismissal is entered. 

If the respondent does not desire to contest the case, an admission of 
the allegations may be made and a stipulation in lieu of testimony 
entered into between the commission and respondent, upon which 
findings are made that constitute the basis of the order to cease and 
desist. This procedure obviates also the briefing and argument of th 


case, unless the respondent desires to argue solely upon the law. 


Inquiries and Complaints Handled by the Legal Division 


The commission has received from 1915 to 1924 (fiscal years) 
nclusive, 8632 requests for action from the public, of which 4727 wer 
dismissed upon summary review and 3671 were docketed as applications 
for complaints, leaving 234 pending at the end of 1924. Of the 3671 
docketed applications, 2058 were dismissed and 968 formal complaints 
were originally ordered. At the close of the fiscal year 1924 there we) 
565 applications pending, the balance having disappeared from tl! 
docket through consolidation. In 298 of the formal complaints, dis 
missals were ordered; and 635 orders to cease and desist were issued, 
leaving 264 pending.” Out of the total orders issued, only 55 wei 
ippealed to the end of 1924. The circuit courts of appeals held for 
the commission in 12 of these cases and against it in 28 cases. O 
petition was withdrawn, leaving 14 cases unacted on. In 4+ cases the 
commission brought proceedings for the enforcement of its orders in 
the courts; but none of these cases had been decided up to the end of 
1924. Inthe United States Supreme Court 16 petitions for review o! 
the lower court decisions have been filed, 13 by the commission and 3 
by respondents. Out of 9 cases decided, 7 were lost and 2 were won. 
Both of these cases were petitions by the commission. 

Besides the foregoing, the commission has filed three petitions for 
enforcement in the circuit courts of appeals; and one respondent ha 
tiled a petition for modification. No decision in the enforcement pro 
ceedings had been rendered at the end of 1924. The modification 
appeal was granted by the court. 

Much has been made of the numerous court cases lost by the com 
mission, as indicative of the issuance of unjustifiable complaints. ‘This 
argument is not a particularly strong one. In the first place, it 
overlooks entirely the fact that the legal work of the commission is in a 
practically new field of law with comparatively few landmarks to 

*Many applications were of such a character as ultimately to involve complaints 
against more than one respondent. The total of complaints issued therefore 
amounted to 1197 and not 968. 

“The Beechnut and Winstead cases. 
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serve for guidancs to take account of the fact that 
less than 9 per ce1 ied have been contested. Third, 
the commission ma t to lose a relatively high pro- 
portion of appea will most frequently get into the 
courts in the wea ises. Fourth, the argument in 
question assumes sions are correct and that the 
commission is wro point of view this may be good 
doctrine; but from n economist there is grave doubt 
about the basic so n of the decisions rendered; and 
ultimate reversal o iown may be expected.” 
Character landled by the Commission 

The practices « commission and against which 
the commission ha ts present an enormous and b 
wildering variety. |! that they often show considerable 
variation in import o year. Thus at one time blu 
sky complaints w erous and at another, com 
mercial bribery. ife to say that the bulk of the 
commission’s legal five fields, though there are no 
complete figures o hese five fields are misbranding, 
misrepresentation, nd misleading advertising, and 
resale price maint 1 80 per cent respectively of the 
applications for cx 1923 and 1924 were in these 
classes; and over two years combined. In every 
one of these five fi he commission have been upheld 
by either the circu or the United States Suprem 
Court. A large \ nts is to be expected, therefore, 
in such matters not commission’s authority to deal 
with these practic: established but also because of 
the great prevalen 

Outside of these f to be only one group of unfair 
competition cases 1 ssion has been upheld consis- 
tently. ‘This is in d channels-of-distribution cases. 
The commission ha it proceedings against wholesale 
organizations for ¢ conspiracies to prevent a mor 

*Especially in point 270 Fed. 881; 260 U. S. 568) involving 
exclusive dealing, and t 88 Fed. 744; 262 U. S. 759) involving the 
buying status of coope nizations 

"Cf. Guarantee Vet I C., 285 Fed. 853; L. B. Silver v. F 
T. C., 289 Fed. 985 , Inc, v. F. T. C., 289 Fed. 57; F. 
T. C. v. Winstead H 5. 483; F. T. C. v. Beechnut Packing 
Co., 257 U. S. 441; M Co. v. F. T. C., 260 U. S. 748; Sears 
Roebuck v. F. T. C., 258 R Baking Powder v. F. T. C., 281 Fed 
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direct distribution of commodities, and has been upheld by t! 
on the orders issued. 
In addition to the foregoing cases, four important court d 
ive been rendered under section 7 (combination through sto¢ 


on) of the Clayton act, though at this writing the situat 


card to these cases is not definitely settled. 


On March 9, 1921, the commission issued an order dire 


\luminum Company of America to divest itself of all its sto 
the Aluminum Rolling Mills Company, another corporation, 


complaint brought for violation of section 7 of the Clayton 


npany appealed to the United States Circuit Court of Ap; 

ch the order was affirmed. An attempt was then made to 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States; but the c¢ 

grant the petition. 

In the Thatcher Manufacturing Company case, the order of 


mission requiring that corporation to cease and desist fro: 

acquisition of capital stock, and to divest itself of thi 


properties so acquired, was uphe ld by the Cire uit Court « 


the Third Circuit.” ‘The company has filed a petition fo 
certiorari to the Supreme Court of the United States, v 
writing has not been granted. A somewhat similar ord 
Swift and Company was also upheld by the Circuit Court o 
for the Seventh Circuit.” A petition for a rel aring in th 
been filed but not acted upon at this writing. 

In the Western Meat Company case such a rehearing w 
ind the original decision in that case was so modified as to 


in injunction of the commission against the acquisition by t] 


p and control of certain properties which it obtained throu 


Meat Company of the plant and property of th corporation 


stock was acquired. This action gave rise to the followin 


comment by Judge Ross, dissenting: 


I adhere to the views expressed ...... when this case was last 
sideration, and therefore dissent from the modification now mad 


opinion and judgment. It is, I think, in effect leaving the theretofo: 
and substantial competition between the parties entiré ly eliminate 


the return of stock worth only the paper on which it is print 


*National Harness Manufacturers Association v. F. T. C., 268 Fed 
Sugar Refinery Co., v. F. T. C., 275 Fed. 725; Wholesale Grocers A 
Paso v. F. T. C., 277 Fed. 657; Southern Hardware Jobbers Associat 
290 Fed. 773. 


284 Fed. 401; 261 U. S. 616. 


“5 Fed., 2nd Series, 615 
“The case had not been reported at this writing, but may be 
Corporation Trust Company’s F. T. C. Service, Court Decisions, 8 


“1 Fed. 2nd Series, 95; 4 Fed. 2nd Series, 223 
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icaroni packages; gifts of band instruments to prominent 
ims; the sale of the same, or essentially the same, set of books 
different titles. In many cases, of course, the industry as a 


is unable to agree; and the desired results are not obtained 
Publicity of Economic Facts 


No survey of the work of the economic division would be completé 
thout reference to the publicity side of that work, that is, the 
ng public of important economic information as well as the facts 
reference to possible violations of law. This gives rise to certain 
nsiderations as to the origin of the policy of publicity. 
Politically the legal division of the commission is of Democratic 
sin, Whereas the economic division is essentially a Republican off 
ring. Section 5 of the Federal Trade Commission act and sections 
the Clayton act on which the legal staff of the commission is em 
oyed, are the Democratic measures of a Democratic presid nt and a 
Democratic Congress. The case is different with the economic division. 
\s already stated, this division is the successor to the Bureau of 
Corporations, which body was the creation of a Republican Congress 
1 a Republican President. 
By the terms of the act creating it, the duty of the bureau was mad 
only “to gather and compile” but “to publish and supply useful 
formation concerning corporations.” In his first annual report thi 
yumissioner of corporations wrote that “the creation of this bureau 
iffords a means for getting essential facts. In addition to the value 
» Congress of such information, the publication of facts, the dis 
nation of knowledge, will bring into existence the influence of 
ghtened public opinion which properly applied would go far to 
velop the sense of public trust involved in the control of private 
wealth and the sense of personal responsibility on the part of officers or 
managers of corporations.”” From 1904 to 1912, through nine years 


Republican administration, publicity was the dominant feature in 
the work of the bureau as instanced by repeated statements in the 
innual reports. In 1912 the last Republican chief of this bureau 


vrote: 


tnnual Report, Commissioner of Corporations, 1904, p. 47. Italics, the writer’s 
“Some of these I quote, but by no means all of them: 
1906. “The work of the Bureau during the past year presents very strikingly 

power of efficient publicity for the correction of corporate abuses.” 
1907. “The experience of the Bureau has shown, especially in its publication of 
railway discriminations, the prompt efficiency of such public opinion for the refor- 
mation of commercial evils when those evils are specifically stated. Similar results 
have occurred and are now occurring in a number of industries under investigation 
by this Bureau.” 

1910. “Finally, the effectiveness of simple publicity and the resulting public 
condemnation of business abuses has been proved.” 


19 
“As alread ntemplated in the orgar 
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Chere can been substantial. 
\ more import da } ractical effect.“ 
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tors and revealed the apparently uneconomic character of cash 


iin sé ilping in the Minneapolis grain market. 
num. The report on kitchen furmishings and domestic apph 
; made public apparent violations of various injunctions in the 
nsent decree entered against the Alummum Company of America in 
112 in settlement of a by bv t Department of Justiec 


the Sherman Anti-Trust act. 


Washing Machines. ‘The same report also disclosed an apparent 
ng of washing-machir patents, concerning which the Attorney 
General wrote the chairman of the Federal ‘Trade Commission as 
| fully agree with what your com! on has so well said in its report, 
that the combining of competit patents by large and finance ially strong 
competing raanufacturers constitutes a combination no less dangerous 


to the consuming public than a monopoly created by acquisition of com 


netitors or agreements among competit in restraint of trade which are 
condemned by the Anti-Trust laws 


Ir stalment Price 8. \ olume [I] oft the House Fu rnishings re port also 


revealed the high implied rates of interest paid by consumers purchasing 


ouse furnishings on the instalment plan. 
Future Trading. Volume VI of the Grain Trade report of the 
mmission on cash and futur prices re vealed a number of important 
facts with reference to future trading and the 


effects of futures 


i 


based upon an exhaustive statistical analysis of prices for some 


thirty years. This analysis revealed no convincing evidence that 
future trading operates serviceably as a_ stabilizing influence on 
prices. ‘The data studied did not indicate that future prices were 
more stable than cash prices, while the technical conditions of future 
trading appeared to produce some fluctuations that would not occur 


without such trading. So far as day-to-day changes in prices are 


concerned, the cash leads the future, rather than the future the cash. 
The tendency of the future prices of grain is to underestimate the 
cash prices. This downward bias of the future market explains in 
part the tendency of the future to be frequently at a discount under 
“Concerning these, the Attorney General (Mr. Stone) 


wrote Mr. Van Fleet, the 
hairman of the commission, in a letter dated Jan. 30 


, 1925: “Without attempting to 
iew the evidence submitted in your Report, it is sufficient to say that the evidence 
bmitted, supports to a greater or less 


extent, the above recited complaints of the 
Competitors. And especially is this clear and convincing i 


pments of defective materials, known at the time of 


n respect to the repeated 
hipment to be defective 

apparent, therefore, that during the time covered by your report, the Aluminum 
Company of America violated several provisions of the decree 


It is 


That with respect 
to some of the practices complained of, they were so frequent and long continued, 
+} 


he fair inference is the Company either was indifferent to the provisions of the 


decree, or knowingly intended that its provisions should be disregarded, with a view 


to suppressing competition in the aluminum industry.” (Press Release D. of J.) 


“Ibid. 
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ike the investigations relating” to alleged violations of the anti 
trust acts as provided in section 10 of the House bill.” 

The phraseology of the interpretation of the conference com 

ittee is “relating to,” corresponding to the language of the act, 
hile the wording of the exception of the proviso in the appropri 
ation rider is “in connection with.” 

It should be noted that, presumably because of thi proviso of the 
appropriation act under consideration, the commission has failed to 
begin either the open price association inquiry or the investigation 
into the codperatives, both under Senate resolutions passed prior to 
he appropriation rider. With regard to both of thes¢ inquiries it 

ay be observed that allegations of violations of the anti-trust acts 
are less numerous and specific than in the case of the bread resolu 


ion. 
Changes in Publicity Policy—Legal 


In March, 1925, the commission, with Commissioners Thompson 
and Nugent dissenting, adopted certain changes in procedure. The 
principal points involved in these changes were: 


1. That the commission will not take jurisdiction in cases where the 
alleged violation of law is a purely private controversy redressable in 
the courts, unless the practices in question substantially tend to suppress 
competition as affecting the public. 

2. The phrase “in the interest of the public” plainly gives the com 
mission a judicial discretion in the issuance of complaints to be exer 
cised in the particular case. 

3. Where the business itself is fraudulent, it may well be considered 
that the protection of the public demands the regular procedure of com 
plaint and order. 

+. All cases shall be settled by stipulation except where the public 

interest demands otherwise as set forth above. 
5. In all cases handled by the Board of Review, before it recommends 
the issuance of a complaint, the respondent shall be given a hearing 
before the board to show cause why a complaint should not issue. The 
hearing shall be informal and not involve the taking of testimony, and the 
respondent shall be allowed to make or submit such statement of facts 
or law as he desires, the extent and control of the hearing resting with 
the board. 

6. Whereas under the old rule a notice of hearing is given after com 
plaint is issued, a majority of the commission believes that the issuance 
of a complaint is often of damage to the respondent if it be found that he 
is not guilty of the practices charged. Therefore, the respondent should 

italics are the writer's. 

"This section read “That upon the direction of the President, the Attorney General, 
or either House of Congress the commission shall investigate and report the facts 
relating to any alleged violations of the antitrust acts by any corporations - 
Italics the writer’s. 

“As required by the organic act. 
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regard to the second paragraph of the 


Lys 
e opinion that when a complaint is formally issued it | 
locument and should be open to the inspection of representatives « 
nd the public generally It should not be withheld fror lk 
until answer is filed, which, under the Rules of Pract 
after service of complaint, and which time is frequently ex 


request of re spondent. 
foregoing outline scarcely calls for a conclusion. The record 
for itself. The Commission, and the Bureau of Corporations 
it, have stood firmly for the principle of competition and for 


blicity of the facts as an aid in the enforcement of that 


ple, though what the effect of the recent changes in policy will 
what the future policy may be, no one can foretell. Taking 


cord as a whole, however, can either the advocate or the 


the competitive system honestly deny that in 


he commission has fought a good fight in defense of 


W. H. S. Stevens. 
versil of Maryland. 
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COMPI | OOD-WILL PROFITS 

It is tl} yurp ssion to point out the differ: nt 
methods of comp | fits of good will. The impor 
tance of this topic fact that in their confusion o! 
good-will concept countants fail to distinguis} 
the returns of effic exploitation. In fact, the legal 
interpretation of « ncludes in its scope practically 
all forms of profit, n many aspects unsound. This 
confusion of earned turns in the profits of good-will 
may more readily | oses of analysis, the incomes of 
good-will are classif te groups, depending on whether 
they appear as pl ins. Reference to such present 
profits is frequently but seldom do accountants refer 
to them except in d nt cost of good-will or in arriy 
ing at a proper | r its future value. Nevertheless, 
so long as the leg I f such present good-will profits 
fails to separate l-earned efficiency from unearned 
increments of good , it presents to the economist a 
subject of great i1 nding largely upon the methods 
by which th y al rts, this confusion of present oO! 
current returns of early illustrated by arbitrarily 
dividing them into 

l. <As mere te ncluded in the legal definition of 
good-will, what 1 ency profits constitute a direct 
income fré the fices of efficiency production, 
Indeed such retur? rely (a) to the ability of certain 
persons in promotit in enterprise, practice, or pro 
fession, or (b) to tl ly technical processes of produc 
tion. 

In fixing the valu d-will, the judges are influenced 
by two opposing g1 In the first, a distinction is made 
between the good-w nd of a trade, the latter being 
much the more il 1 Monchrieff has declared: “Th: 
distinction is thorou , and has already been recognized.” 
Continuing, he exp I business of a professional natur 
the good-will is of : 1 nature as to be incapable of trans 
ference, and not of **’ In another instance the court 
objected that “th ’ seems wholly inapplicable to the 
business of a solicit t ss, exceptions to this rule occur 
in the second gro or the professional good-will of a 
dentist in both an ] \merican case became a part of the 

‘Bain v. Munro, 5 R r v. James, Coll. on Partnership, 104 


7Austen v. Boys, 2 D 
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estate, while the firm name was also considered of certain value.’ 
\lso in the case of a commission merchant, it was finally conceded that 
the elements of good-will were valuable if the seller agreed not to carry 
on the same business.” It is significant that the Importance of this 
good-will in the sale of a practice or profession is minimized unless the 
owner is no longer able to compete with the purchaser. Clearly, then, 
good-will here is wholly the result of efficiency. 

If personal good-will attaches to a trade or a technical process, 
however, it is more easily transferred and possesses at times great ex 
change value. At least in disposing of a trade or secret process the 
good-will often adheres legally to the material objects and increases 
in value in proportion to the restrictions placed upon the seller. In 
these instances, if the prices of commodities are regulated by compe 
tition, it is clear that the profits of good-will arise largely from a 
reduction of costs or real sacrifices, and are consequently wholly profits 
of efficiency. On the other hand, if a monopoly of secret or patented 
processes allows artificial fixation of prices, profits of good will may 
then include scarcity gains of exploitation. But in either case it is 
noteworthy that in the unauthorized use of patented processes, although 
the infringer is allowed to retain any scarcity or speculative surplus 
in the form of good-will profits, he is compelled to relinquish to the 
patentee the gains of efficiency thereby secured from reduced costs 
of production.” Furthermore, though it may here be due to efficiency, 
the element of good-will is described in most instances as intangible 
property, which nevertheless adheres to, and becomes an inseparable 
and vital factor in most enterprises. It is not therefore properly con 
sidered by the courts as a distinct and independent item in the valuation 
of the assets.’ 

2. In the second place, current good-will profits may be solely the 
result of an increase in price because of the intensity or volume of 
demand for certain commodities. A scarcity profit is then obtained, 
which appears as an increment above the marginal cost of production. 
There are, of course, several forms of this scarcity surplus. (a) It 
may be due to a general rise in the price of some staple article, falling 
equally upon like products of the same industry. This type may b 
seen in the uniform rise of the price of flour, meat, or coal; for a 

*Small v. Graves, 3 De. G. & Sm. 706; Morgan v. Schuyler, 79 N. Y. 490 

‘Davie v. Hodgson, 25 Beav. 181, 183. 

‘Bryson v. Whitehead, 1 S. & S. 74; Hogg v. Darley, 47 Law J. Ch. 567; Leather 
Cloth Co. v. Lorsont, L. R. 9 Eq. 345. 

*Cawood Patent, 94 U. S. 710; Mers. v. Conover, 125 U. S. 144 note; Tilghman 1 


Proctor, 125 U. S. 144; Mowry v. Whitney, 14 Wallace, 649; Williams v. Rome and 
Ogdensburgh R. R. 18 Blatch, 185; Sessions v. Romadka, 145 U. S. 49; Thomson 1 
Wooster, 114 U. S. 116. 

*Rammelsberg v. Mitchell and Lape, 29 Ohio St. 54; Burkhardt v. Burkhardt, 42 


Ohio St. 474; Rawson v. Pratt, 91 Ind. 16; Byrne v. Stewart 124 Pa. St. 450 
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3S possesses its special 1¢ 


yf od (1 ncreased demand is centered, | 
on a ple co products of a particular ent 
bett profits may be secured than t 
( ) oO! nm thods by which such 1 
ire deliberately ra ntrepreneur a pure value surp! 
nile itatio ploitation of good-will may 
far that a mono} i ne English case of Rex v. B: 
ford, the buildings which liquor was sold, rented 
£15 a year, but t of £510 was given solely for 
privilege ol lling [t held that the two sums were to 
considered as rel breweries 1n England posse 
the trade lg 1”? public houses and obtained mu 
highe r pri ror t y would have received from “fr 
public houses. a 1 the trade and good will of thirt 
three suc! iblic | jointly for a period of seventi 
yeal l rent od-will amounted to one half t} 
rent o brew collectively the patrons in thes 
examp! S ide which becomes the basis of a 
per! lanent our¢ 
3. Finally, tl f good-will may appear in the en 
hanced of t nt and equipment. Doubtless a part 
of this good-will 1 long effort, and its cost in ter 
of mo iv | f the investment which should b 
idded to the valu lefinitely earned. But in innume: 
ible cases or wholly unearned and should bi 
reckoned simply a 1s Strange as it may seem, s! 
carcity rns a t frequently in court decisions 
connection with 1a very case this form of good 
rofits is ¢ rated gal return which varies in dir 
proportion to the iblished custom or patronage ot 
an industr [ | | ise of good will, legal decisions 
of the courts of 1 England, and Scotland shed co: 
ib 
In this pect A lone little more than emphasiz 
the subje« valu the owner of an enterprise, and not 
its tender to en the stock and pre mises. Thus 
federal court has \ such customers’ good report of 
their own experien ly to bring new customers to the 
same concern, thei 1 an element of value quite as in 
tM. & S. 31% 
Suther v. Sut i 239 
Allison v. Monkwe 
Ibid., 4 El. & Bl 
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tant in some cases, pt rhaps, far more important than the plan 
chinery with which the business is carried on. Moreover, good 
California is not a visible tangible part of partnership effects, 

is “nevertheless an element of strength and permanency which adds 
much to the value of the premises and stoc k whi hn decreed to be 


und will accompany the sale.” Likewise in Indiana, a court has 
“By the increased rental value on account of the good-will at 
how much was the rental value increased, or 
ld it have been increased; if attended by such good-will how much 
ent, for that place of business, would men generally pay for th 

of carrying on there the same business for the sake of gett 


cood-will. In short, what is the good-will worth, fixing the valu 
orehand, taking the chance of realizing on it.”* Furthermore, a 
in Massachusetts has determined the exact profits of vood-will of 
rtnership. One partner in a firm had sued to recover his share of 
yrofits and the value of the good-will. In its instructions the court 


i: *From the net profits so stated, such a sum is to be deducted as 


he the master finds is solely attributable to the skill and services of thi 
of a endants, and the balance is to be treated as actual profits, in which 
whole capital invested is entitled to share equally.””” It is plain 
while American courts have stressed the influence of good-will 
part pon the value of real estate, they have not gone so far as English 
d Scotch tribunals in calculating the resulting increase in the valu 
1 | id rent of land. At all events, the American practice does not 
me) emphasize the importance of good-will in the assessment of rent and it 
1 | termination by legal methods. 
. | On the other hand, the method of assessing land in England and 
1's Scotland brings out the fact that the landlord frequently receives a 
nt solely from good-will, and in particular instances the assesso1 
rect determines its annual valuation. For example, the landlord may 
e Oo eive besides his stipulated contract rent an annual premium or, 
ions perhaps, a lump sum for the good-will of the premises. The assessor 
calculates the annual value of the good-will by dividing the total rent 
payment by the term of years for which the lease is given. But there 
1S17Z s some difference, it is to be noted, in the methods of English and 
not Seotch judges in their apportionment of the good-will payments as 
us a rent. 
t o In Scotland, payments made to the landlord in the form of premiums, 
th or annually under the name of good-will, are included in the estimation 
“Washburn v. National Wall-Paper Co., 81 Fed tep. 20 
“Bell v. Ellis, 33 Cal. 624, 625 


‘Rawson v. Pratt, 91 Ind. 18 
*Moore i Rawson, 185 Mass. 277 
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of his rent, if t nt to the land.” In Assessor for 
Lanark v. Selk tained the appt al in so far as to 
restrict the value Il to £63, being the actual rent, 
£48, plus the or for good-will divided by the nu: 

ber of years of trast to the practice in England, 
this rule t tland, for one half the annual 
value of tl od to the rent of a house in the cas 
of Drummond \ Yet it is clear from certain legal] 
opinions that | not be thus included.” Strang 
ly enough, t in connection with land is est; 
mated ind the valuation of propert) 


iffected during the existence 


of a lease by thi | or by the enhanced value of th 
premises. Certa st of the prosperous tenant to 
enter into long-} e may sell his lease with the good 
will of the ised increment that would ulti 
mately go to tl Unless this good-will profit is taken 
over by the land d in fixing the value of land for 
purposes of taxat e less the premises are well worth 
much more beca for this good-will profit is really 


inchoate rent, a1 | or the tenant is escaping the in- 


cidence of taxati 


In England, ho\ erves at any time to enhance thx 
value of rented it once into account in making up 
the assessable va f assessment includes in the annual 
value everything turally incident to the premises. 
If all the circum n into consideration, landlords 
might escape thi pon any rent except the minimum 
amount contained In fact, the attempt is often made to 
evoid assessment tween landlords and tenants that 
only certain stipu to be considered as rent, the r 
mainder being fo. privilege of carrying on a particu- 
lar form of busin yr is usually able to detect such 
chicanery. Cons um given for good-will is paid 
annually, it is es i by him as rent. Further, if it is 
paid in a lump sul divides the amount by the number 


*Drummond v. A 
ll Mac. 989 

14 Rettie, 58 

Rettie, 540 


540; Glasgow Iron Co. v. Campbell, 


* Assessor for Lat | , 579 

Assessor for Kilr i Rettie, 581; Nicholson v. Assessor for 
Port Glasgow, 23 Sc. ! Ass r for Kilmarnock v. McNally, 14 Rettie, 
583 

™Reg. v. Coke, 5 B \ Middlesex Waterworks Co. v. Coleman, 52 


L. T. n.s. 578 
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of years in the lease and adds the quotient to the rent. ‘This serves 
rightly, of course, to augment the assessed value and the taxes of th 
premises under consideration. In contrast to the Scotch method, 
then, the English assessor estimates annually the growth of good-will 
ind the enhanced value of the premises, and also includes in rent all of 
the premium paid for good-will by the tenant. Otherwise, certain 
natural advantages of location, the importance of which may be 
measured by the amount of existing patronage and good-will, would 
be excluded from the assessed value. Certain it is, that th vood-will 
of a going concern cannot well be separated from the premises so long 
as the possessor retains the right to use them. As the good-will 
accumulates, it adds especially to the value of the land; and in both 
Scotland and England only the scarcity surplus is taxed as rent. This 
procedure separates naturally the scarcity unearned increment from 
the rewards of efficiency; and this seems to be the purpose of the 
English statute.” 

A similar plan is followed in England in the assessment of water 
works and railways. ‘The rent is estimated on the excess profits from 
the iand and premises at the time the valuation is made. ‘l'o be sure, 
the exact determination of such rent is a matter of considerable diffi 
culty.” From the gross profits are deducted the operating « 


I 


interest on capital invested, a percentage for the depreciation of rolling 
stock, and, finally, a fair profit for the tenant. ‘This leaves a residual 
surplus which approximates the annual rental value of the property, 
and, although it may contain in some instances large efficiency profits, 
it does nevertheless include unearned increments in the form of mon 
opoly profits which are obtained by exploiting the good-will. Strangely 
enough, tenants seldom lay claim to greater returns because of in 
creased technical efficiency ; but unsuccessful attempts have been mad 
to secure the deduction of good-will profits from the residual surplus 
so obtained. On the whole, it is clear that the assessors are en 
deavoring to tax only the unearned returns of good-will, which form a 
large part of the profits of these monopolies. 

Still another phase in the assessment of the unearned increments of 
good-will may be found in the litigation over the rents of what are 
termed “tied public houses.” In these instances the lessee of each 
house is bound by contract to take all or a large part of the beer con 
sumed from the lessor or some other designated brewer. Every such 
™West Middlesex Waterworks Co. v. Coleman, 52 L. T. n.s. 578; Reg. v. Bradford, 
M. & S. 317; Clark v. Fisherton—Angar, 6 Q. B. D. 139 
*17 and 18 Vic. C. 91 sec. 6. 

*Reg. v. The Grand Junction Rail Co. 4 Q. B. 18; Reg. v. North Staffordshire 
Rail Co., 30 L. J. M. C. 68; Reg. v. Brighton Gas Light & Coke Co., 5 B. & C. 466 


*Reg. v. Mile End Old Town, 10 Q. B. 213; Reg. The Grand Junction Rail Co, 
4Q. B. 18. 
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ofits will remain fairly permanent, for much of the good-will estab- 
lished by the tenant will, of course, adhere to the premises. <A far 
sighted tenant may, by making special arrangements with the land 
lord, receive compensation for this increased value of good-will. But 
even then the good-will going to the individual tenant does not 
necessarily include the social good-will arising from the increased popu 
lation and growing wealth of the community. And in the end both 


good-will accumulate steadily to the advantage of an idle 


forms of 
landlord. 

In taking up the methods of computing future profits of good-will, 
the chief purpose, as previously stated, is to stress the need of 
separating efficiency and scarcity profits. The value of this good 
will is usually estimated according to the established practice among 
business men, and varies from one to ten times the annual net profits, 
depending upon the nature of the business. Certain it is, however, 
that the courts often make a definite distinction here between those 
pursuits in which labor and effort of the entrepreneur are the cause of 
good-will and other enterprises in which the personal element is not 
so prominent. 


As has been noted in the cases so far studied, the personal good-will 
of doctors, lawyers, and dentists is estimated at the least value. For 
example, the interest of a successful surgeon in the good-will of his own 
business was computed at two years’ net profits.” Again, in selling 
either a medical or a legal practice, the good-will is valued at from two 
to three years’ net profits, provided, of course, that the seller agrees 
not to enter into competition with the purchaser. Without this 
restraint in competition, however, the good-will would amount to very 
little. Furthermore, in the same class may be placed the good-will of 
brokers, commission merchants, and insurance agents. ‘hus, in a New 
Jersey case, it was said: 


The good-will of an established business like Wanamaker’s or Altman's 


is, no doubt, very valuable and may long survive its creator. ‘The good-will 
of the business of a successful professional man, practicing alone, if good 
will it may be called, dies with him....... The good-will of the business of 


a commission merchant, originating with himself and carried on without 
fixed capital for fifteen or twenty years, would seem rather to resemble 
that of a doctor or a lawyer than that of a retail merchant.” 

This conclusion is largely the result of the legal point of view and 
the elusiveness of personal good-will; for very seldom does professional 
good-will adhere wholly to a building or other premises, and only by 
restricting the seller can it be made to benefit the purchaser. 

“Featherstonhaugh v. Turner, 25 Beav. 392, 393. 


“Kremelberg v. Thompson, 87 N. J. Eq. 659; see also, Mullin v. Mullin, 96 Atl, 
Rep. 997. 
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with all the actual use of it by the person who holds it, is to be con 
sidered by those who have to assess the compensation.” 

In a somewhat different manner a federal court has stressed the 
social side of good-will and its effect upon the value of property: “Even 
if the good-will of such concerns has ceased to exist (which is by no 
means certain), it does not follow that the entire value of the good-will 
of all the properties has depreciated. It may be that the disappear 
ance of these concerns from the field has increased the value of the 


eet? 


business of such as are left. In this case, the value of good-will was 
obtained by deducting from the capitalized value of the net profits the 
amount of the tangible assets. But here the president of the National 
Wall-Paper Company testified that the rule used in other eases for 
valuing good-will was the difference between tangible assets and sixteen 
times the net profits.” Also, in the formation of the International 
Harvester Company, the original plan provided that the collective 
good-will of the combining companies should be valued at the amount 
of the profits of the two preceding years, plus an additional ten per 
cent. In commenting on this method of computing good-will value the 
United States Commissioner of Corporations has said: “This method 
of valuing good-will was more or less commonly used among manu 
Consequently, it is plain that actual business methods 
and practices, so often accepted by judges as the basis of legal opinions, 


facturers.’ 


have led the courts in these instances to recognize this form of social 
good-will and to legalize a surplus value which is largely the result of 
combination and monopoly. 

In the legal valuation of good-will, not the least influence is exerted 
upon the courts by the works of accountants. But here again, the 
tendency is to fuse the rewards of efficiency with the unearned increment 
of the market; and, indeed, the entire residual surplus is at times 
included in the returns of good-will. In their analysis of profits, 
accountants may be separated into two distinct groups. ‘The first 
would ascertain the value of good-will by simply capitalizing the 
average net profits for a period of years. The second presents in 
addition to the first a method of capitalizing excess profits in deter- 
mining the value of good-will. As among jurists, there is an increasing 
tendency to see in good-will the cause of large unearned returns; and 
the very fact that accountants are separating such excess gains is a 
cheering innovation, which serves to emphasize the obvious need for a 
more careful study of the unearned returns of good-will. 

From the first group may be selected, by way of illustration, an 

“Com. of I. R. v. G. & S. W. Rail. Co., 12 App. Cas. 321. 

“Washburn v. National Wall-Paper Co., 81 Fed. Rep. 21, 22. 

“Ibid., 81 Fed. Rep. 23. 
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English account ted three methods of valuing good- 
will 

(1) 1 first 1 computation of both earned and 
unearned p! ofit ty of industries the basis of val ! 
ation is the averas ts, ugh he does not consider this th. 
most reliable o1 ofits, but the amount of capita 
invested, and the ntributed by the manager to an 
enterprise shoul considered. (2) Consequently. 
under favorable will value may be found to vary 
directly with (a fit on capital, (b) the degre al 
monopoly, and ( e lease. (d) On the contrary, tix 
value of good-wv ' th the amount of labor and ski]! 
necessary to ope By this method it is clear that good 
will is valued uj both efficiency and monopoly profits 
(3) As an exce} riven here, the good-will of licensed 
houses is based, f n the amount of liquor sold; of dairies 
upon the quantit ; and of butchers’ shops upon thé 
value of meat pu of these instances, the real basis of 
valuation is the q done, the profits thereon being only 
of secondary im] method, the valuation of good-will 
is really founded uj; , and is the only one of the thr 
given which app) t’s idea of the real nature of good 
will. 

The statement countants merit quotation her 
In discussing th ré quotes from Day’s Accounting 
Practice as follo legitimate asset in an industrial 
enterprise and tl! thod of computing the amount of 
good-will is to ta for the last five years and deduct 
from them five y t the capitalization at seven per cent 
per annum; the ba és In much the same language is 
the statement of “By good-will is meant ordinarily th 
capitalized valu: net earnings of a business for a term 
of years—usually ee Its value 
depends on: (1) name, (3) the chance that no on 
connected with tl p in to compete. The question of 
its value may aris dissolution of a firm, (b) upon the 
sale of the busin personal property.”” Attention 
may also be given \ir. Montgomery, who explains that it 
is not enough for ng established with good customers: 
“Good-will, to hav must represent a substantial earning 
power in excess terest on capital and management 

“Dicksee, Goodwi 


“Applied Theory 
on, Theory f 
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rood Jaries. A losing business cannot have any good-will unless th LI 
ous signs of mismanagement.” Thus have accountants ip 

| and ning the value of good-will evolved constantly a mor: complex 

| obviously they have far outdone the lawyers in weaving the tang! 

of good-will concepts and the methods of computing its profits 
pita In the second group are placed those writers who, in addition to th 
O an st method have press nted a definite plan for determining the amount 
ntly, excess profits to be thus capitalized. Two methods are, therefore, 
vary isually given by each author. One method, says Hatfield, is to « Lpi 
e oO; lize the entire net profits, care being taken that th profits stated 
» th ire really net profits: “Another way,” continues this author, “is to 
S leduct from the net profits the assumed normal rate of profits on t] 
rood capital actually invested and then capitalize the remaining surplus 
ohts earnings.” Again, he declares, “If any business is protected by a 
nsed monopoly, whether the legal monopoly of a patent right or a partial 
ures business monopoly resting on the combination of all present compet 
1 th itors in a ‘trust,’ there is a probability of maintaining prices at a level 
1s of which will yield profits in excess of the current normal rate, and hence 
only a legitimate basis for the valuation of good-will.” In like manner 
1-Wi Kester has two methods for appraising the value of good-will 
thi | Valuation is first based on normal net profits by simply multiplying 
rood the average net profits of certain past years by the number of years’ 
purchase. Again, good-will valuation may be based on the excess 

ler profits. The latter are determined as the excess gains above the no1 
nting mal or average figures for the period chosen. ‘This amount is then 
stria capitalized at a rate varying from five to twenty per cent.” In still 
nt of nother text it is said that “Some enterprises possess a superior equip 
duct | ment as compared with their competitors in regard to such factor 
cent | Such enterprises may be said to have good-will.” Good-will may then bi 
ge 1s | defined as the capitalized value of the excess income which a particular 
y tl firm, because of greater efficiency or any monopoly advantage, is abl 
term to realize over a normal firm in the same industry with the same capita 
value investment. By a normal enterprise is meant an enterprise that 
» on earning a rate of return high enough to attract a proper flow of capital 
on of to the industry in question.” From these excerpts it is plain that 
n th even in the minds of accountants, the returns of good-will are difficult 
ntion of demarcation and computation; and, though the existence of exces 
iat it scarcity profits is certainly recognized, there is no definite atte mpt to 
ners separate the rewards of efficiency from scarcity increments. But unt 
rning “Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice, p. 125 
ment “Modern Accounting, p. 112. 

“Ibid., p. 110. 

“Kester, Accounting Theory and Practice, vol. I, p. 334 


“Paton and Stevenson, Principles of Accounting, pp. 528-529 
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this is done there is lustry will be purged of the gains 
of ex pl itation. 

In the capitalizat rood-will a distinction should be 
drawn betwe n ear! l gains. A line should be drawn 
between the more o1 fits of efficiency, due to technical 
advantages and org the one side, and the unearned 
scarcity increments eased intensity of demand, limi 
tation of supply, , and monopoly, on the other 
Unfortunately bot! jurists as profits of good-will. 
Obviously proper a ke consumers’ good-will identical 
with technical effic " ition. Neither will it make th: 
economies which red ( of physical production identical 
with those arising and in the exchange of economic 
goods. That is, r il efficiency should not be confused 
with unearned mark \ fair price for consumers’ patronage 
when properly sold arned value. Consequently, if 
the annual profits ol terpre ted as scarcity gains, good 
will would not he u £ of the technical process, which 
yield efficiency profit field of demand and consumption. 
For certainly consu innot be simultaneously both an 
element of supply a It would therefore seem fortunate 
if the economic defi rs’ good-will were confined to the 
field of demand fits of good-will would then be 
restricted to the un f the market, and become a proper 
basis for computing \nd lastly, where possible, gains of ex- 
ploitation should bs iw that normal profits might arise 
largely from the ad ficiency. Ina word, to secure profits 
and patronage, the « 1 then be compelled to rely almost 
wholly upon true « much desired result. 


C. J. ForEMAN. 
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THE EFFECT OF LEGAL INSTITUTIONS UPON 
ECONOMICS’ 


Among the major trends of the social sciences today is the urge 
toward integration of their various branches... Lawyers, in particu- 
lar, have been turning to economics for light on the nature and 
function of law. They need to. Economists are turning to law for 
light on the facts and theory of economies. 

The first results of this bridge-building seem contradictory. The 
foremost jurists are preaching something akin to economic deter- 
minism in the law. Against this we find Professor Commons, in his 
Legal Foundations of Capitalism, stressing the determining part 
which law plays in economic life—so much so, that he would intro- 
duce into economic theory, as a vital factor in every unit transaction, 
the law official who makes and enforces the rules under which the 
transaction is concluded. 

This contradiction, like most, proves only one of emphasis. The 
jurist is protesting against the dogma of his fathers that law is 
inchanging, eternal, discoverable always by deduction. Only re- 
cently has he come to see it as a thing in flux, and made discovery of 
non-legal factors which condition its growth and action. Whereas 
the economist takes that for granted. Law exists. If it serves 
economic life well, he has ignored it; if ill, he has pithily cursed it and 
its devotees, without too great effort to understand the reason of 
disservice. When, then, an economist—like Professor Commons— 
spends half a life-time wrestling with the law, it comes as a shock to 
find law not only an obstruction, but a tool; not only a brake, but a 
lubricant; not only conditioned by, but itself conditioning economic 
life. The spheres of mutual influence seem not wholly the same. Basic 
economic changes shift the general character of legal rules and insti- 
tutions; the property system depends on the stages of the food quest.’ 
The effects of law on economics, though powerful and pervasive, are 
doubtless less fundamental. ‘The facts are time-worn. Yet inquiry 
into the obvious is still a fruitful labor in social science. 

‘Paper read at the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American Eco- 
nomic Association, held in Chicago, December 30, 1924. The present paper makes 
little claim to originality in its details. Much of the synthesis, too, has been 
indicated by various writers from time to time. The writer is particularly con- 
scious of indebtedness to Sumner, Holmes, Veblen, Commons, and Pound; but 
the borrowings are legion and often unconscious. 

*See especially the preface to Social Theory of Georg Simmel, by Nicholas J. 
Spykman; and the recent work of H. E. Barnes and E. C. Hayes. 

*Although “economic” determinism here, too, must be taken with a grain or 


two of salt; political and other conditions have powerful, and it may be not 
wholly derivative, effects, as well. 
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easy inspection—there control can be had, even over resistance, with 
out prohibitive cost.’ 
This problem of finding the best fulcrum for the government lever is 
liar in taxation. And, to the extent that either production or the 
irket becomes closely organized, we may expect to see the centers of 


ganization made the pressure point of control, as in the Pure Food 


canned food. And the manufacturing concern, already the engin 


Drug act, or the demand that the date of canning appear on 


for shifting losses through industrial accident, may tomorrow be used 
with like effect on risks of unemployment. 
Besides this art of finding a controllable point to force regulation 


pon even the unwilling, stands the art ot lay ng down ruies or. as 


will appear, of getting rules laid down—which are so far in line w the 
ways of the governed as hardly to call for check-up. This brings us 
to the outstanding legal problem of the day, and that perhaps most 
intimate to economics: how common, general rules, judge-made or 
statutory, are to control transactions under high specialization. For 
our legal system was modelled to attempt like rules and like service to 
all men and all localities. With this same system we now face the 
controlling of infinitely diversified technical activities. 

‘Thus the “just price” worked in medieval market Possibly favorable public 
opinion was more uniform then. But query whether the local and open character 


of the market was not the more effective factor. Compare also housing and rent 
regulation. No inference is intended as to the wisdom of rate regulation, nor as to 
the long-run effects of fixed prices which yield so far below the current returns as to 
discourage upkeep or new production. Such rates, in housing, have given rise to 


collateral experiments: throwing the cost of repairs on tena 


its 
exemption of new buildings, in New York; government building, in Britain But the 


in Germany; tax 


question here is merely of the conditions under which price-fixing is working at all 


‘Those modern cases on sale of food which tend to throw upon retailer absolute 
responsibility for the wholesomeness of food sold—in the origina package or other 
wise—while refusing thé consumer any remedy against the packer, are an excellent 


instance of legal maladjustment. It would seem obvious that if the risk of whol 

someness of canned or package foods is to be shifted from the consumer, it could 
most simply be spread, and even lessened, by throwing it on the house under whose 
brand the food is sold. Retailers other than chain stor re in no position either to 
cover the damage when it happens or to insure. The brand invites confidence and 
can fairly carry responsibility. But a lawyer has only two concepts to apply to the 
case: negligence, which throws on the consumer an almost impossible task in proving 
his case against a manufacturer; and warranty, which is a responsibility effective 
mly between the two parties to a sale, and therefore do not operate against the 


manufacturer or wholesaler in favor of one who bought not from them, but from the 
retailer. The judges have done what they could with these concepts; but the con 
cepts have no relation to a modern marketing system. For the law, see 27 Yale Law 
Journal, 1068; 29 ibid., 782, and Perkins, 5 Jowa Law Bull., 6 and 86. The most 
recent developments have emphasized the points above, except for some tendency to 


make a showing of sickness resulting from eating, create a presumption that the food 
was negligently prepared. But that is clearly of no value as against the anonymous 
small packer whose product is marketed under a jobber’s brand, nor yet against the 
jobber who did not do the packing. 

*Pound’s phrase is “the complex, urban, industrial community of today.” The 
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criminals power to way, the output of energy needed to 
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the official energy available. And where the felt need for order goads 


potential gain, bank vaults and private guards argue the inadequacy of 


to martial law, daily activities limp while it lasts. 

The last point 1s that in this field, save for the objecting group in 
iny instance, the felt needs of our whole community largely coincide. 
Truly common rules are therefore possible, and adjudication of disputes 
by courts of general jurisdiction is, in the main, desirable. The judge 
sin his proper field. The judicial machinery, while far from adequate, 
it least approaches adequacy as nearly as any time-worn and _ be- 
barnacled institution may be expected to. 


But the legal feature of this age remains, not the persistence among 


all men of an interest in general security, but the emergence of diverse 


and specialized groups with a need for specialized control.” In part, 
our inherited legal institutions fill the need. Some hope has lain in 


specializing courts—courts for settling estates, for small claims, juve- 
J 


nile courts. And unspecialized judges have labored to shape the 


necessary special rules. 

Nowhere does this show more clearly than in the legal devices aimed 
at making credit liquid, chief among which was the adoption of the 
merchant’s customs on negotiable paper. That central money markets 
are, without some such legal device, almost unthinkable, is ancient 
learning ; that new stability is offered a credit structure when collection 
rests not with the original creditor, but with a disinterested transferee, 
is commonplace. 

But liquidity is not enough; we need security of credit. Soundness of 
credit depends upon performance. But security additional to the 


“To this, one who believes that the present industrial order requires some re- 
modelling would make an exception of labor cases. And any person whose particu- 
lar interests are out of adjustment will make his own reservations. 

*It is curious to observe the most divergent groups in harmony on this point. 
Corporate interests, codperatives, soviets, guild socialists, and men in feudal con- 
ditions, differ on whether to base the lesser unit on territory or other industrial 
function, or capital contribution; on whether control should be according to birth, 
ownership, membership, or service; on whether the rewards should be divided 
according to military power, ownership, extent of member's use of the service, the 
needs of the workers, or their day-to-day service contribution. They differ as to 
whether the state or national supervising control should be apportioned by territory 
or function, etc. But they all concur in the common platform that the central super- 
vising body should, outside of one central field common to all men as men and to 
the particular system as a whole, do no more than lay out the field within which each 
smaller unit operates and state the rules of interaction among units; and, especially, 
that to the local or industrial or other functional unit should be left autonomous 
control of its own activity within those limits. The problem of achieving adequate 
small-unit rule-making is therefore neither new nor American, but only peculiarly 
acute in view of the character of the legal institutions which the present generation 
in this country happen to have inherited. In Europe, for instance, the existence of 
specialized commercial courts lightens the burden materially. 

“Although the actual non-negotiability of great quantities of current paper 
challenges to reéxamination of the foundations of this ancient learning. 
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Che first remedy has been by recourse to the legislatures, and at 


s, as with the recording statutes, with results. Yet legislatures, 


too, though better adapted for general policy-shaping than courts, 


both by size and membership hampered in doing the legal engineer 


¢ necessary to their purposes. Legislators, too, are only men; and, 

technical fields, laymen. 

The introduction of administrative law hes in part stopped the 
Whether the work of special commissions or of executive sub 

IslONs, its virtues are the same. It offers means of developing 


getting quick decisions, and, above 


rts specialized in their field, of 


of getting a wealth of detailed, specific rulings. 


For the settlement of disputes, large though it bulks to lawyer or 


itant, is but a minor function of the law. Each case has value 


iiefly for the light it sheds on the rights of ten or ten thousand peopk 


+ 


in court. Wherever custom has not crystallized, rules can really 


yulate conduct, prevent evils and disputes, only where the approved 
es are known to men before they act. Rules only to be found by 


pert searching are not known. They may be admirable for decision 


disputes. Nor can they, if, when found, they are vague: “do right”; 
“do not perpetrate a combination in restraint of trade.” Not that 
knowledge means obedience; but without knowledge obedience is im 


ssible, conformity an accident. And given knowledge, our general 


ores of obeying law—when not too bothersome—join with whatever 
enforcement may exist to make enforcement superfluous. Thus, the 
specific character of administrative rulings on those technical points 


‘The Protection Afforded against the Retroactive Operation of an Overruling 
Decision,” 18 Columbia Law Review, 230, especially note 63. 

Ihe Clayton act must serve as a single example: despite its purpose of changing 

status of striking workmen in the courts, its language was bravely unadapted 
to that purpose. American Steel Foundries v. The Tri-City Central Trades Council 
1921) 257 U. S. 184; Duplex Printing Co. v. Deering (1921) 254 U. S. 443. And 
one may sincerely regret these decisions without being able to deny the legal sound 

s, or the language of the act, in the light of the English act, of the court’s con 
truction. The instance also brings home that the legislature’s words have always 
to be read by the courts; which creates as many chances for trouble as for 
mprovement, 

See Parkinson, “The Relation of Administrative Procedure and Devices to the 
Restatement and Clarification of the Law,” 10 Proceedings, Acad. Pol. Sci., 35, for 
summary of the rationale of administrative control. Pound has suggested that 
he growing point of the law today lies in commissions rather than in courts or even 
egislatures. Certainly this is largely true with regard to official law-making 
“Pound has developed the idea of rules of law as “norms of conduct,” as opposed 
to standards of judgment or rules of decision of disputes. Commons has married 
this concept with Sumner’s “folkway,” in his concept of working rules, which may 
be law-created, but more commonly are created by men’s experiment, and only later 
taken over by the law. See note 38. Such seems to have been the almost universal 
process in primitive law. Compare Jenks, Law and Politics in the Middle Agee. 
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by-laws; the laws of a lesser group, of more or less voluntary consti- 
tution. 

Equally big with consequence are standardized contracts. They, 
too, are working rules—-in Commons’ term, the common law of an eco 
nomic activity; a common law this time not within a unit, but between 
units, but here, too, specialized to the needs of those interested, limited 
to them, and flexible. I am tempted to call these rules of action by- 
laws, too; certainly so, where, as is increasingly true, disputes under 
them are enforceably arranged to be referred to arbitrators. 

Of these standardized contracts there are the lop-sided and the 
balanced. First the lop-sided: leases, say, or mortgages. The one 
party is, typically, professional; and other, typically, casual. The 
professional gathers experience and, clause by clause, builds an agree 
ment wholly jug-handled in effect, but which, adopted by all of the 
professionals, becomes the only form of bargain available. Any con 
certed agreement speeds the process. Or, as with the terms enforced 
by a strong union or a strong employer, or the buying and selling 
contracts of the United States Steel Corporation, the determining 
factor may be a single unit’s commanding bargaining position. 

There is more hope in such jug-handled contracts than at first 
appears. They go some distance to prevent dispute. True, their 
certainty is less before than after the event—who reads his lease or 
policy ?—but largely for that very reason, some correction is afforded 
by the courts. Judges—to use their own phrase—construe the contract 
> 
most strongly against the party drawing it. Thus life insurance has 
become almost a commodity, the insured being given about the pro 
tection he might decently believe he was buying, without too close 
regard to the exceptions of the policy. Or there may be more drastic 
correction, by the legislature, as when a standard exclusive policy is 
laid down, exceptions to which are void unless in large, fat type. 

Such intervention is typical both in its incidents and in its 
limitations. Outsider’s law can hold inequity somewhat within bounds ; 
it has little machinery to effect a cure. Household rules stand in place 

*There are the further differences that membership in the state is compulsory, 
and that the state takes unto itself a monopoly of physical (and to some extent, 
financial) coercion. But these differences are being minimized. There is an eco 
nomic coercion forcing associated action on increasingly numerous groups. And 
there is some physical pressure—not alone in the labor field—exerted within or 
without the law on prospective dissidents, when the need for codperation is acutely 
felt. But without respect to these developments, the association-made rules are 
like enough to law to deserve careful attention. Significant is the present encourage- 
ment to business organizations offered by the Department of Commerce. 

*On this general field see Julius Henry Cohen, Commercial Arbitration and the 
Law, especially chapter II, and Rosenbaum’s report there referred to; and see a 
valuable article by Wesley A. Sturges, “Commercial Arbitration or Court Appli- 
cation of Common Law Rules of Marketing?” 34 Yale Law Journal, 480. 
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: ficing rights. His task is not compensating wrongs which ar 
and dead, but the shaping of rights to make them work in th 
sentient future. He is a governor of a going concern which he 

sf not disrupt. 
The standardized contract with arbitration is thus a shining engin 


of control for any highly specialized going concern within, and partly 
ndependent of that 


the future is based in no slight degree upon its freedom from the past. 


greater going concern, the state. Its hope for 
Law is not free. Rights as declared by judges are the result of 
xpectations—more, of fairly general expectations. General expec 
tations change but slowly. ‘The machinery for officially determining 


such expectations is intricate; the technician hardens in learning th 


. 1 . 
technique. Even legislation must move upon the base of the existing 
order. But collective bargaining can and does move upon the special 


*For this reason the common objection that arbitration tends to a mere splitting 
the difference does not seem to me weighty. That tendency is the practice of 
merely impartial, uninformed arbitrator; not of the arbitrator with technical 

ickground. And decision too closely according to past precedent exact 

rbitration is to avoid. Compare the results described by James H. Tufts, “Judicial 
Making Exemplified in Industrial Arbitration,” 21 Columbia Law Review, 405; 
ilso Morris L. Ernst, “The Development of Industrial Jurisprudence,” ibid 

55. W. Jethro Brown’s articles in 27 and 28 Yale Law Journal show the same 
ral attitude at work in a special industrial court. Contrast the essentially d 

ruptive character of redress at law, by damages or by injunction. Sturges, cited 
ipra, note 25; and compare Pres. Brassil of Employing Bookbinders of America, 
ceedings 20th Ann. Conv., 1921, pp. 5-6. In discussing arbitration care must bs 


ken to distinguish the ideal situation of habitual dealers on both sides, with 
hnically grounded arbitrators—the situation here under discussion—from the jug 

indled case, or the functioning of merely impartial but uninformed arbitrators 
Hale, cited note 26, supra, argues that there is no true independence, since the 


parties may, and do appeal to the state for enforcement of the contract, and derive 
from the state’s protection most of their bargaining power. 

See Morris R. Cohen, “Legalism and Clericalism,” New Republic, November 26, 
1924 

*Here an effect of institutions at large needs mention. Existing instituti 
provide a means of accomplishing desired results. But they also constitute a 
frame-work within which efforts must move. If negotiable paper is used as between 
the buyer and seller of goods chiefly to close out stale accounts, it will be hard 
sledding to get such paper, even under the label of “trade acceptance,” used by those 


parties for any other purpose. If the law recognizes as methods of business 
issociation only the stock corporation and the partnership, an attempt to run a 
plant according to any unusual ethics as to rights and powers of the workers can 


toc kl olde rs, 


be subjected to uncomfortable guerilla warfare from dissenting 
witness Mr. Ford’s difficulties with the Dodges, and the case of the traction lines 
in Philadelphia. And so attempts at codperative organization of farmers, before 
the enabling statutes, repeatedly broke down because any penalties to keep members 
in line, although agreed to in advance, were held void as being in restraint of trade; 
an organization not a corporation or a partnership was, of necessity, a “combination.” 
Hence legal institutions act not only as a brake on economic change, but as a shaping 
or twisting force, coercing deve lopment into forms unforeseen nd largely accidental. 
hus Marshall’s belief that the power to tax is the power to destroy put into our 
constitutional law a rule which, with the introduction of the income tax, led to an 
unforeseen redistribution of productive energy through the flow of capital into tax 
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association or corporate counsel extends through series of de« 


IsiIons. 
And even deeper is the influence of counsel in the offic Voting trusts, 


mortgage, cumulative voting, the untold host of legal adaptations—they 


cost hard thinking; but of lawyers first, and only then of 


Ju ves, Or Ol 
legislatures. And it may be noted that among these adaptations was 
the suit against the Danbury Hatters under the Sherman act.” In 
this aspect the conservatism of the common law takes on new meaning. 

In business, legal adjustments, though still slow, are relatively rapid. 
The best brains of the profession engineer them. But in the labor field 
these same brains hamper change. It was a feat to make the emanci 


pation amendment sprout liberty of contract, or to turn th injunction 
to enforce the criminal law. And in monopolies, utilities, and taxation 

business fields does not th lesse lit d lega engincering power, as 
compared with other business fields, go back largely to the alignment of 
the profession not with, but against the policies which the official law 
makers attempt?” 

Those fields suggest, too, the boundaries of this private legal 
engineering. Veblen points out that the enterprisé ind so_ his 
counsel—centers on the creation and continuance of price differential. 
By-law making by agreement is essentially the building of working 
rules of a going concern. It can hope to smooth out the processes of 
production and marketing, to lighten the troubles incident on any shift 
ing of the norms of distribution. Being conditioned on the treatment of 
the concern as going, it tends to and rests on the stabilization of eco 
nomic institutions. And, curiously enough, it stabilizes not by hinder 
ing, but by helping change: change in the direction of long-run thinking, 
say, by smaller price differentials in long-run contracts, compensated 
by avoiding risks of fluctuation; by increased wage rate and wage 
security, compensated in lessened labor turnover; in general, by a sort 
of vertical integration between opposing bargainers, through long-run 
contract and dealing. All of which means a share in lessening cyclical 
fluctuation. 

The limits on the value of the movement are twofold. In the first 
place, such integration between producing bargainers may threaten 
the unorganized consumer, or, if demand be inelastic, the primary 
user of a service, say the shipper. So, especially, where the good or 
service is one deemed a necessity; coal is a case in the public eye 
today. Until counter-organization of consumers develops, the only 
help for such a case lies along lines of government action. Bargaining 
power persistently unbalanced means new public utilities. And while 

*Loewe v. Lawlor (1908) 208 U. S. 274; Lawlor v. Loewe (1915 

“It hardly needs mention that no suggestion is intended of concerted action by the 
profession at large, nor any imputation of sinister motive. N« ither is necessary, to 
explain the fact of net group action, despite individual cross-purposes and variations 
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classic teaching as to the possibility of conscious change in institutions, 
is to the conditions of effective change, as to how far a speculation 
nay be made a fact. 

In the second place, law affords more of the machinery for the 
working out of competition than can be appreciated without some 
pondering. Obviously, the accumulation and flow of capital is de 
pendent on transferable contract and divisible transferable ownership. 
But so is any national market, any extension of selling territory, any 
ise of large business units, dependent on letting one man speak for and 


obligate another—the legal institution we call agency. Lease, sale, 
consignment, option—there is no end to the examples. And clearly 


the effectiveness of competition between sellers of the same class of 
goods, but especially of indirect competition among differing types of 
capital employment, depends on the adjustment or maladjustment of 
these legal institutions. 

In the third place, “free” competition is rarely, if ever, free in fact, 
and law is one major instrument of restriction—for a variety of ends. 
Discriminatory price practices are penalized ; discriminatory transpor 
tation rates often are maintained. In each case the aim is to equalize 
the approach of unequally situated sellers to a given sales territory. 
Or wilful destruction of produce after reaching a given market is 
penalized. Narcotics are forbidden sale except as medicine; filled 
milk is forbidden sale at all.” Patents create monopolies. Other 
monopolies are shackled by rate regulation. Such restrictions are 
friction factors which in their every detail are vital to an under 
standing of what “competition” means in life. And not less vital are 
those other legal friction factors which, because unintended, are less 
advertised.” 

In the fourth place, the legal institutions of taxation and public 
welfare legislation have obviously far-reaching effects not only on 
distribution but on production; as has any government ownership or 
operation. This needs no argument. But it is worth stress, when 
one considers the tremendous shaping effect of persistent use of a 
given taxation type, such as the tariff, or of a given rate-making policy, 
such as the second-class mail rates, or of the continued absence of a 
given taxation type, such as that on unearned increment or on inheri 
tance, or of a given state-operated service, such as parcel post until 
recently, or telegraph. Such conditions, when continued, not only 
build themselves into the price level and the institutional structure 
of production, merchandizing, and investment, not only redistribute 

“Hebe Co. v. Shaw (1919) 248 U. S. 297. 

“The patentee, e. g., is given legal protection in withholding as well as in using 


the patented device. This produces not new competition, but a stabilization of 
industrial change; a curiously unanticipated result. 
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cecidents. And this legal risk-shifting has major consequences. The 
w burdens imposed on a dangerous industry are heavy; those on a 
ss dangerous, relatively light. Surely as a result either relative price 
evels, relative profit levels, or relative wage levels shift: and with such 
shifting the basis of bargaining, and of competition between industries, 


SI fts as well. The refore unheeded real costs have been forced to the 
bargainer’s, and so to the investor’s attention, through his pocket. 

Again, bargaining is vitally limited by the expectations of the bar 
gainers as to reasonableness of price. ‘To rouse a sense of unfairness 
makes a bargain impossible save under pressure of utter necessity. 
And views of fairness are shaped by law and by-law, by the working 
rules. Hence so far as study of legal institutions sheds light on the 
nature or content of such rules, on their sphere of effectiveness, and 
on the nature of their change, it illuminates a baffling problem of the 
price system: the limits, often unconscious but always present, within 
which any given bargain moves. 

Finally, though indirectly, law offers a significant method of com 


documented, 


parative study. Law is a preéminent field of striking, 
varied examples of that double phenomenon: that institutions are used 
to perform a variety of functions; and that a variety of institutions 
are used to perform a single function. Sometimes the former means 
division of the institution into specialized branches, as the history of 
the King’s Council shows. Some time S. howe ver, the single institution 
is used, without division and specialization, to perform two functions 
simultaneously. If so, then only by a marvel will one of the functions 
fail to clog the other. To build for speed means sacrifice of stre ngth. 
And it has seemed strange to me to find so little attention paid, in this 
connection, to the double function of the market in a price economy. 
When that single institution is used at the same time to admeasure each 
man’s share in society's joint product and to distribute society’s 
productive energy, it seems clear that no aspect of its work in either 
function can be understood or judged without constant reference to 
the corresponding effects of that aspect in the performance of the 
sister function. ‘To an outsider it would seem that new light on the 
market as a device of distribution could be had from this angle; 
especially, e. g., by comparing its ordinary operation with its operation 

"See Robert S. Marx, “The Curse of the Personal Injury Suit and a Remedy,” 
10 Am. Bar Assoc. Jour. 493; and the growing tendency tow ird more stringent 
liability all over the country. 

“Nathan Isaacs, “Business Security and Legal Security,’ 37 Harv. Law Rev. 


201; and see an excellent statement by M. M. Knight, 10 J. Soc. Hyg. 257. Knight’s 
view that specialization of the institutional structure is a later stage than confusion, 
perhaps needs minor qualification in this: that such later stage is not always 


attained. 
“G. B. Adams, Growth of the English Constitution 
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sm which work well are harder to understand. And nowher: 

yne get greater light on what an institution—or a principle—is 
plishing in unobserved quiet, than when watching the operation 


it institution at its own margin. It is the limitations on privat 
rty which reveal the value of that institution. It is the rules 
cting liberty of contract or testamentary disposition which point 
ost clearly the purpose of so much of the institution as is 
‘icted ; and so through the law of the family, or the principle of 


nsatory damages, or the insistence that fault shall precede 


lity, etc. 


re is neither space nor necessity to elaborate. But the ac 
edgment of indebtedness should be made. 

K. N. LLEwELtyn. 
le University, School of Law. 
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7. Real estate and farm mortgages, applying to something like 
8 to 10 billions of farm mortgages and some 15 billions or more of 
urban mortgages ; the prevailing rate ranging, according to localities, 
from 514 to 9 to 10 per cent, but varying in each locality from year 
to year only within narrow limits. 

8. In addition to all this there is the large volume of current and 
casual credit extended by manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and dealers 
of all sorts to their customers. From the point of view of the business 
cycle this is probably the most important and influential form of credit.| 
The amount of such credit is quite incalculable, but its volume is large ; 
and it is known to vary pretty closely with the swings of the business. 
This is mainly for the sale of goods to customers on short or long terms ; 
and the actual rate of interest paid varies extraordinarily. It may 
be nominal, or even zero, i. e., the cash and on-credit price may be the 
same. But in general this rate is high. ‘Thus, for example, a cus 
tomary bill of sale of goods at 60 days, with 5 per cent off for cash, 
would run at an interest rate of 35 per cent per annum. Such a rate, 
naturally, is not paid, save in small amounts, by anyone who is able to 
borrow or obtain the money in any other way. It is the highest known 
form of commercial interest rate, outside of the pawnbrokers. 

This computation, then, of known or estimable amounts, would 
bring the gross total of money loaned from one class of people to 
another in the United States at the present time to something like 
120 or 130 billions of dollars: and the actual total, including, of 
course, much that is in a sense duplication, i. e., borrowing simply to 
reloan, would be many billions more. How does this total amount of 
loaned capital compare with the total amount of capital employed in 
the commerce and trade of the United States? The answer is not easy. 

The total of taxable possessions in the United States, the so-called 
“wealth” of the nation, as it is quite irrelevantly termed, is estimated 
by the census at something like 320 billions for 1922. It is a loose 
and almost meaningless figure save for barometric purposes; and it 
includes, of course, all residences and so-called luxuries. 

The total amount of stocks and shares in corporations at the present 
time has been estimated as not much more than about 30 billion dollars. 
At the present time there are about two million firms reported by the 
commercial rating agencies as doing business in the United States. 
If, outside of incorporated companies, their average capital was even 
as high as $10,000, this would amount to only about 20 billions. 

On such an estimate, then, possibly more than half of the business 
capital of the United States in all forms of industry and trade, ex 
cluding agriculture, is derived from loaned funds; which in itself, if 


verifiable, would be an interesting result. And this might be true 
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then the actual rate or cost to the borrower is 14 more, or 
t. since the bank itself has the use of 14 of the loan. 


In a very rough way this may be said to be about the standard bank 


per 


in the more settled and wealthy portions of the United States, 
year in and year out, without regard to trade cycles or anything else. 
' This is not true, especially, of the larger banks in the larger cities 
Here there is a considerably greater variability. For information on 
this point we are indebted to the Federal Reserve Board for the 
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collection of monthly reports from 35 centers in the United States 
since 1919. These are highly representative years; for they reveal 
probably the extreme of variations within the last half century. We 
snow definitely that the averages for commercial paper rates in 1920 
were the highest for any year since 1873; so we may infer that the 
bank customers’ rate underwent a similar range. The range from 
this point to the extreme ease of 1924 probably represents nearly the 
outside limits of variability for the last two generations. 
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The accompanying chart shows the averages of prevailing customers 
rates in New York City from 1919, and with this then in twelve Federal 
Reserve cities, and in 23 other cities having Federal Reserve bank 
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branches Wit omputed average for 35 cities 
which is an ay il average. These are co; 
pared with ites, 4 to 6 months paper, 
It was found n New York City have not 
varied wit! t iverage in the twely 
Federal Rese neral rates in New York City 
have been slight consid rably lower, than th 
average If tw York is, of course, included. 
For New York t iried from below 51/ per 
cent in 1919 te 1920 and part of 1921, falling In 
1922 to nearly 4 a brief rise, falling to a stil 
lowe r \ LyZ 

In genera { s in othe Ri serve citi Ss, and 
likewise the weig 23 branch bank cities reporting, 
correspo! led in t ’ Se ly to th New York rates, 
but with a son yi variation Still less was 
the Variability l average for the 35 reporting 
cities and, for the estimated national 
average. The t iverages, which perhaps 
might better b , was from slightly above 7 per 
cent to b w 5 

To what pe nk loans in the country would 
this range of \ ; ive rather little information. 
The total of ban re grouped is nearly one-half 
of the total co United States. If these rates 
apply to two-t e average, then it might be 
estimated that t ) ons or more of bank loans 
It seems quite « e 5 to 10 billions or more of 

Still less wou Tect another large group ol 
standard bank state and other mortgages. 
Very roughly it it these amount to perhaps a 
quarter of the t ntry, or, at the present time, 
to something 11 Che rates on this type of loan 
vary slowly and mits. 

We come now ft ’ oans on commercial paper, 
acceptances, th bonds, and especially “street 
loans.” The ce ptance markets, broadly the 


“bill markets,” ha e development in the United 
States that they n Great Britain; and their 
present importa rrowth How the commercial 
paper rate vari erage of customers’ rates 


is set forth in t Very roughly the variation 
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‘; nearly twice that of standard customers’ rates in leading cities. 
Very roughly speaking, this extreme variability of the commercial 
, sins r rate upplies to considerably less than 10 per cent of the total 
of commercial loans. 

\s already stated, bankers’ acceptance bills vary closely with the 

ost favorable rate on prime customers’ loans; and the total amounts 
involved are of something the same order as the volume of commercial 
paper outstanding. 

Total loans on stocks and bonds in the banks of the United States 
represent a steadily growing proportion of bank loans, and now amount 
to around 25 per cent of the total of all loans. The amount cannot at 
the present time be more closely estimated. It is probably not less than 

billions and may be more. ‘These loans, in the weekly Reporting 
Banks from 100 selected cities of the country, amounted to about 40 
per cent of the total loans of these banks; but nearly half of these 
loans are in the banks of New York City. <A further large proportion 
lies in other financial centers, like Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago ; 
and the proportion grades off rapidly from these. 

At a rough estimate, one-third or more of these loans are the so 
called street loans, or brokers’ loans in New York City; and it has been 
estimated that at times these reach between 2 and 3 billions of dollars. 
For the larger part, the rates on these loans are the familiar “call 
money” rates in New York City; and these rates were formerly sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations. Even as late as the stock boom of 1906-07, 
these rates ran up at times to 100 per cent and more. Since the 
founding of the Federal Reserve system and the development of the 
acceptance market, these extreme rates, which were a severe indictment 
of our banking methods, have tended to disappear; and in the six years 
since the close of the war the highest renewal rates have rarely exceeded 
10 per cent. 

These spectacularly high rates have greatly agitated many minds’ 
in the supposition that they much affect other bank rates and hence 
the business of the country. But their importance has been absurdly 
exaggerated. The total amount of funds, which in recent years has 
been attracted to New York City by these high rates, has possibly at no 
time exceeded more than 3 or 4+ per cent of the total loanable 
bank funds of the country. Surplus bank funds flow to New York 
and other money centers rather in times of slack business demands for 
credit than in times of intense stock speculation. If in recent years 
the minimum of call loans has been under a billion dollars and the 
maximum something more than twice this, call money rates can scarcely 
affect the interest rates paid by commerce and industry to anything like 


the extent that many have supposed. 
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ne of credit, and the evidence appr ars to bi that the line of credit 


so extended is used in a fairly regular fashion. That is to say, aside 
rom the changes due to a changing general level of prices, bank loans 
grow along very steadily with the normal growth of business; and 
these likewise appear to change much less with the cyclical changes 


of trade than is generally supposed. 


What do vary widely, both in volume and in rate, are the loans 


which belong in what are loosely termed the banks’ “secondary re 


serves. that is, the most liquid types of loans obtainable, of which the 


eat bulk are loans on stocks and bonds. Inasmuch as, gene rally, 


commercial loans cannot easily be contracted without serious injury 
to business, and inasmuch as it is the prime interest of the banks to 
accommodate their best and steady customers, who must always be 
protected as far as it is possible, it follows naturally that the 

irginal, and, to a great extent, the speculative type of loans are the 


action of the demands 


ost quickly affected by any expansion er cont 
from business. Being relatively small in amount, as compared with 
the volume of commercial loans, it follows naturally that a relatively 
small fluctuation of trade, amounting to no more than 10 or 15 per 
cent, may cause a variation as high as 50 per cent or more in the 
amount of funds available for the speculative markets. 

Being the most liquid type of loans, brokers’ loans, bankers’ accep 
tances, commercial paper and the like, pay normally the lowest rate of 
interest; the penalty for this very low rate being that in a pinch or 
when money grows tight they pay the highest. These loans may be 
likened to a small reservoir attached to a large body of water, in such 
fashion that a small rise or fall in the main body occasions a very 
heavy addition to or drain from the small reservoir. 

Inasmuch as there is a more or less steady minimum demand for loans 
of this liquid type, and in times of speculative activity an intense 
demand, rates of this type will run up in a fashion out of all pro 
portion to the normal run of business loans. On the one hand business 
men can pay high rates on a small amount of marginal loans, which 
they could not possibly afford to pay on the great bulk of their loans. 
And in turn the speculator, in anticipation of large profits or clinging 
desperately to commitments which have gone against him, is willing to 
pay temporary rates that may at times even be fantastically high. 

These high rates have usually been due to the withdrawal of banking 
funds, and especially of the interior banks, and have often marked the 
climax of the security markets, while trade has continued high for 
some months longer. Under more ordinary conditions, when trade 
expansion gets well under way it begins automatically to scrimp the 
funds available for speculation; and so the peak of a stock boom has 
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often come so! rresponding maximum of trade. 
But it may business may be at high tide, with 
a great wave o n, and all this accompanied by a 
tremendous boo ts, and interest rates nevertheless 
remain very lo Such has been the case within 
the last year o tedly an unusual situation and one 
that is rarely 1 closely similar conditions pre- 
vailing in 1891 inic of 1893 and the disastrous 
depressi: tes continued to fall, in the face 
of a very lars nd very active stock markets. 
Business and ilways the controlling factors, 
The further fa s that, again under exceptional 
conditions. for potent in their influence upon in- 
terest rates tl notably the case in the last ten 
years ‘hat is of money its« lf. Such an upheaval 
in price | brought on by the war and the 
, post-war boom 1 to make clear the reality of this 
\influence, so la es of slower change. What is 
hye ry clear is tl y of the country, or its equivalent, 
his de based in i nterest rates will rise. And corre- 
spondingly, w! wer of a currency is enhanced 
interest rates W 
The modes 11 ; act are none too evident. It is 
clearly not a « the part of bankers or the holders 
of money. As e instructed business men are in- 
different to, and norant of, the changing value of 
the money star re are few to calculate closely, 
and profit by, 1 brings. The great majority of 
investors will cont , and seek low interest rates, because 
they are “safe,” principal value of bonds is falling 
at such a rate as sh any real return in interest; i. e., 
when they rece Fisher calls “negative” interest. 
It has been « such pe riods, alike in this and 
other countries, nvestors will continue to find 
relative satisfact may mean scarcely half or even a 
fraction of real the nominal money units they seem 
large. Apparen traordinary conditions of currency 
debasement, as i d Stinnes and his like borrow huge 
sums at almost a ( t in anticipation of a still greater 
appreciation of 1 For a long time after the headlong 
plunge of the 1 in Germany continued relatively 
low, although ler nly receiving no interest but losing 


heavily in the } xample, the larger German banks 
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appear to have lost a large part of their capital because their directors 
were unable to grasp the meaning of the value of money, or at least to 
cope with the difficulties then presented. | a 
On the other hand, it seems doubtful if many investors, In considering 
their commitments, will show a preference for fixed-rate securities or 
for loans, when the value of money is rising. Latte rly there has been 
considerable education in this field; but the evidence seems abundant 
that neither the rise nor the fall of interest rates from these causes 
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results { nticipate returns. The mod 
of actior to be that a rapidly debased 
curren in commodity \ 
brings an equ yr loans, required to tak 

of a give) price levels; and vice \ 
But it may : ol case in this countr 
1919, that th rency debasement, a hug 
enlargement o { Ip} ly, may for the time bi 
op 

In wha ear from the accompanying 
graph t vears the drift of long 
time 11 n the long-term averag 
of comme} ites, has corresponded mo 
closely with cha | of prices than to any othe 
influenc 7 e end of 1920 we had thi 
heaviest 1 , to the highest yearly levels, 
within the last tly followed, at the usual lag 
of about price levels which we hay 
known sinc I other hand, the expansion of 
trade, from 19] iry to almost universal popu 
lar belief, i ctive business in the last fifty 
veal it ¢ racteristic of 
trade cy: pl was true of stock market 
speculation ‘ yuld id quately explain tl 
exceptiol } 

‘These are fa too clear, since we have lacked, 
hitherto, re ib variations, at least in the tota 
volume of trad variations has been a matter 
of rather exte1 esults that have been until r 
cently difficult t ese Measures seemed to indicat 
variations of ft ids of time, amounting to as 
much as 30 or 4 ich highe rc. So long as belief 
in variations of neral, it did not seem difficult to 
account for co) n the interest rate, nor needful 
to seek the infl s than those usually adduced in 
explanation. 

We now know t no such changes in the volume of 
trade or of bu within at least the last quarter 
of a century, a1 , the war did not bring a greater 
expansion, or s , of this actual volume than had 
occured within 1 times. ‘The mistaken view as to 
the extent of t ym the belief that some of our 
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tion or railway ti iffic and the like 9 pros ice d in accurate measure 


nation’s exchange of goods and services. We now know definitely 


type s of basic product on vary far more w dely than general 


ind often show a markedly different time relationship, and that 
ch baromete is railway traffic are deeply influenced by 

} c Indust 
new and ore i \ measures of trade have been possible 
onsequence of t! great burst of statistical activity which came 


the war (concs ivably one of the war’s most real and durabl fruits), 


results from t ise of ft s{ ew data ive found interesting 
ation from other lines of inquiry. The nature of these new 


es has been set forth in the series of articles in the “Journal of 


\ rican Statistical Association” and elsewhere, and to these the 
ested reader is referrec 

he matter ol especial interest revealed was that a positive measure 

otal volume ol track from 1919, corre sponded Im a remarkable 


ivy to a measure derived from bank clearings or, as we now say, bank 


. 
pits, when due allowance was m ide for changes 1n the pene ral level of 


prices, and of course the usual seasonal changes. his close agree 


ent. and vet another measure derived from the variations in velocity 


of bank deposits, made it possible to construct a measure of business 
changes running back for a full half century, and therefore to make 


close comparison of these changes with the corresponding changes of 


interest rate. In the accompanying graph comparison is made 


of this index with the 60 to 90 day rate on commercial paper in the 
New York money markets. ‘This latter is not, indeed, as we have seen, 
the most typical or representative of interest rates: but it is the most 


accessible and the best long-range series we have; and while its fluctu 


ations are much wider than those of the prevailing bank loan rates or 


other interest rates, it dees provide an excellent survey of time re 


lationships over a wide period; and it is this time relationship with 
which we are most concerned here. A review of the evidence here 
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presented makes clear that something like the time relationships of 

ide and money rates, which Professor Warren M. Persons found for 
the pr riod 1903-13 inclusive, have prevailed, with some notable excep 
tions, throughout the half century that is now available for definite 
nvestigation. It will be seen that in general the upward turns of 
business, following a decline, took place on a falling interest rate and 
often considerably before the lowest point in the interest curve had been 
reached. The corresponding upward turn of interest rates has come 
isually from ten to fifteen months later. 

The pe ak of cyclical expansion, in turn, has usually been reached 
at an even earlier pe riod before the extreme point of the interest 
rate, in some instances eighteen months or two years before, as, for 
example, in 1901-03. It is striking how often this peak of trade has 
come close to the time at which the interest rate has risen to just about 


he average of the half century, i. e., when the interest rate “crosses” 
the average line. Now this fifty-year average on this type of bank 
paper has been just under 5 per cent—4.93 per cent. Barring the 
extreme periods of panic and depression, this rate has not often fallen 
below 3 per cent nor risen much above 6 per cent; and these are vari- 
itions which, while considerable in percentages, do not represent any 
heavy penalty laid upon business. 

Consider that these rates re present the extreme of fluctuations in 
commercial loans, and that the range of prevailing customers’ rates 
at the banks lies well inside these limits. If the average rate paid by 
business concerns on bank loans hes, with rare exceptions, between 51 ° 
and 714 per cent (nominal rate 1 per cent to 114 per cent less) this 
difference of 2 per cent can scarcely be a controlling influence in the 
trend of business generally. The experiences of 1906, of 1919-20 and 
of practically every other boom period have shown clearly enough that 
in such times business men are not strongly deterred by high interest 
rates, nor in pe riods of de pre ssi0on will th Vs as a rule, borrow heavily 
because of cheap money. ‘The case is different in the flotation of long- 
term securities, especially in the instance of great enterprises like’ 
the railways, where the capital investment is heavy, the rate of turnover 
very slow, and the interest such a large item in the conduct of the 
business. But even here it is scarcely true that such enterprises borrow 
heavily simply because money is cheap; the almost universal experience 
of railway executives is to the contrary, that they find it very difficult 
to induce a board of directors to borrow money when rates are low, 
since at such times it more often happens that trade is extremely dull 
and prospects far trom bright. 


So, broadly speaking, it seems clear that: The actual cost of money 
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to merchants at n itself a decisive factor i 
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And this con intly confirmed by the vast amo 
of cost-account that ordinarily the interest cha 
on borrowed c mportant item. High mon 
rates seem rath iftermath of business expansion and 
speculative acti , In evidence until some time afte; 
the decline alike lation has begun. 

Whence com t universal and widely taught bi 
that the courses ntimately bound up with 
interest rate? on may be that, first of all, und 
conditions long the war, the interest rate was a 
extremely good guid ide, and possibly one of the 
best business men had; and, secondly, ti 
the interest rat decisive factors in the course « 
stock speculatio ( ling economists has recently noted 
how strong a fac ess affairs has hitherto been tl 
element of fear. id in this country an abnorma 
high business m high banking mortality; and 
interest rate wa dicator of the general business 
situation. We last fifty years the factor of 
risk in business 1 to not more than one-fourth what 
it was following 1 probably this amelioration has 
been going on fe ind corresponding to this were great 
ups and downs ide, leading to such severe crises 


as those followins 


All this has bi ind, with the advent of the Federa 


Reserve System, But there is little question that t 

element of fear nfluence, and a rising interest 1 

regarded as an o s especially true in the field of 
speculation; and course of the stock market was. 
perhaps justly, | one of the most reliable guides or 
barometers which employ. A shrewd coal merchant 
of former days w , although he had never bought o1 
sold a share of st n his life, he would as soon think ot 
neglecting the tri irket as that of his own industry. 
And for this ther: t ison. A rising stock market was an 
almost infallible anding trade, and a stock market 
crisis almost alwa ! In the absence of trustworthy 
measures of actua wide belief that stock speculation 
distinctly preced vns of business and was, therefore, 
an excellent “for vy clear from our newer measures 
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yrmer times. The stock markets latterly have seemed to swing 


closely with the actual course of trade, and perhaps to lag behind 


often as they lead. 


Now, a strong movement of stock prices rarely ends in a che ap money 


ket, or begins in a dear one; and it is easy to see from this how 
closely rates in New York money markets, and especially call rates on 
brokers’ loans, have come to be associated with the actual trends of 


trade; the latter rates usually preceding the movement of longer-term 


nterest rates, at least on the rise, by a distinct period. 


Summary 


New data compiled by the Federal Reserve Board have made it pos 
sible to compare the fluctuations of various types of interest rates with 
prevailing bank rates ; and new measures of trade, whose reliability may 
be objectively tested, extending over the last half century, make it 
possible to compare the fluctuations of business with the course of 
interest rates. From these it seems clear that the more familiar datun 
lines of interest rates, such as the commercial paper rate, represent 


+} 


marginal fluctuations and that the movement of the main body of 
loan rates is much less; and their variations, therefore, of correspond- 


ngly less importance in the conduct of business. The direct effect of 
nterest rates upon the course of the business cycle seems less than 
any have supposed ; and the importance of these fluctuations rather 


derived from their association with or use as business barometers, and 


New York. 


especially as storm signals. In the main the more important changes 
n business seem to take place before the movement of interest rates 
could be of any material effect. All of which has an important bearing 
upon the problem of stabilizing trade or moderating the extremes of 
the business cycle by means of changes in the bank rate. 

CarRL SNYDER. 
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WAR DEBTS \TIONAL TRADE THEORY 

The studies of nomics in the field of international] 
finance have been y for a non-professional audienc: 
Accordingly, it | é ary to avoid encumbering the 
presentation with ind rebuttals to doctrines with 
which the analys iccord. It was no doubt to 
be expected that s nal reviewers would assume that 
the failure of the , expound, or refute the particular 
theories which su¢ ‘ o be true could only mean that the 
authors were in 1 ries in que stion. Indeed, some 
of my profession lly furnished me tips on certain 
articles and book e straight on the fundamentals 
of international! f t of this experience, I am glad of 
an opportunity t cademic fashion some of the issues 
to which our publ n risé 

It is perhaps | at the outset that I have studied 
carefully the lite t and that, even before the pub 
lication of Gern Pay, I had discussed at great 
length the issues ontroversy, with economists (not 
connected with th d to the classical theory. It will 
perhaps also be } t I was reared in the classical 
tradition and tha lified views on international trade 
and financial th: esult of the inductive studies 
which I have be: i that the traditional theories 
are grounded on which are far from true, and 
that numerous f yrtance have been left out of the 
reckoning altoget thrives on free discussion; and I 
hope, therefore, t nd tentative analysis of some 
of the more impo! 1y contribute in some small way 
to the clarificatio1 which we are all interested. 

1 il Theory in Question 

The “accepted” it difficult to present for the reason 
that it has been st lerable variations by its exponents. 
Its first and perh plicit statement as applied to the 
conditions created t War was given by Professor Taussig 
at the meeting of t in Economic Association in 1919." In 
order to open up t 1, I must first summarize the theory 


as presented by P) 
Professor Tauss theory where the debt-paying 
country is on a s nder such conditions he states the 


‘American Economi 1, Supplement, pp. 33-49. 
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order of events as follows: (1) A rise of foreign exchange in Germany, 
owing to the government’s demand for bills, leads quickly to an export 
of specie. (2) The outflow of specie will be followed by falling prices 
in Germany and rising prices in foreign countries. (3) Exports from 
Germany increase ; and imports into Germany decline. 


The gap between merchandise imports and exports will steadily increase 
until finally that stage is reached when the total spread between the two 
will be equal in money value to the sum total which the German government 
needs annually to remit.......Merchandise exports from Germany will 
exceed merchandise imports by a billion a year (or whatever is the 
amount of the reparation remittances), and bills of exchange for that 
precise amount will be regularly at the disposal of the German government. 
Specie will no longer flow; international trade will have adjusted itself to 
the new conditions. (Pp. 33-4.) 

He next discusses the way in which the adjustment of trade would 
occur if Germany were on a paper money basis. He points out that 
the sale of marks for foreign exchange rapidly depreciates the cur- 
rency, and that, although the level of prices within Germany tends to 
rise, it does not rise as rapidly as the exchange depreciates. 


In consequence there will be a tendency for the price of foreign exchange 
in Germany to be kept higher than would accord with the course of com- 
modity prices. For a long time there will be a divergence between the 
general price level and the rates of foreign exchange. (P. 39.) 

He goes on to observe: 

The divergence means that exporters will be in a position to profit. They 
can buy cheap (comparatively cheap) in Germany, sell the German goods 
abroad, draw on the foreign purchasers and sell their exchange to advan- 
tage at home. Quite the reverse will be the situation of importers. They 
will not be able to sell to advantage in Germany and will have to pay high 
for the means of remittance to the foreign vendors. The whole situation 
obviously will tend to attract labor and capital to the German exporting 
industries and repel them from the importing industries...... The process 
means simply that a given amount of labor and capital is turned to the 
specific object of reparation. The exporting industries provide goods that 
go to foreign countries. No imports arrive in return. (Pp. 39-40.) 

He concludes that, under a paper money regime, the necessary shifts 
in foreign trade will occur more quickly than under a gold regime. 
A paper money regime, and the great and rapid shifts in foreign exchange 
which it renders possible, will apparently exercise pressure on the move- 
ment of goods more rapidly than would the same operations under a gold 
regime. It promises to play into Germany’s hands in an unexpected way. 

It will be observed that in tnis analysis nothing is said about taxation 
or the budget problem. The motivating force for trade readjustment 
is found solely in price changes incident to exchange movements. It 
will be noted also that Professor Taussig does net specifically state 
what factors limit the total payments that can be made. He uses for 


| 
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his illustration year, the approximate amount con 
templated at tl r. He adds, it will be noted, that 
exports will coi “whatever is the amount of th, 
reparation r school who hav: faced the 
question of th d have, however, stated that 
the total is lim s of annual production over 
annual consun ed in passing that in the later 
years before th int something like eight billion 
gold marks a y nee the war perhaps five or six 
billion gold maz 

Having thus nternational payments, Professor 
‘T'aussig, with t has always characterized his 
W ritings, proc ry In numerous res pe cts and to 
sound a not lictions. He observes that t¢] 
trade and tarill intries are likely to serve as an 
impediment to t in exports. He points out, first, 
that direct export » the Allies will hardly be allowed 
to increase ; secon \ find it difficult to gain back he: 
markets in Sou Orient; and he concludes that the 
one direction in | expansion of German trade may 
be looked for is i , especially in Russia. As to the 
possibilities in tl essed himself as fairly hopeful. 

Moreover. w! g leaves the purely theoretical 
statement of the 1 consideration of the practical 
aspects, he reco blem cannot be left altogether to 
automatic econo! 
The German gov ly and deliberately grapple with the 
task. No count all, would rely solely on auto 
matic trade adjus urement of this enormous supply of 
foreign exchange rch for ways of deliberately stimu 
lating exports and mports. 42.) 

Although in t of the theory it appears to be as 
sumed that impo re separate and distinct from export 
industries, observes that “the circumstances 
that German im] rge part of raw materials or in 
dispensable food t on the application of import 
restrictions.” H fore, as the most effective means 
of developing a1 the stimulation of exports through 
bounties, special tation for exported goods, reduced 
prices on export | low taxes on the exporting indus 
tries. 

Nor is Professo | those who holds to the doctrine that 
the receipt of rey gain to the creditors. He states that 


“France must fac« it gain will not be secured without some 
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listurbance of economic conditions”; and he calls attention to the 
ible set of adjustments involved, one at the beginning of the process 

tnd another at the end, observing that “the pains of transition will 
to be suffered twice.” 

Finally, Professor Taussig concludes his discussion of the practical 


ects of the case as follows: 


, word of caution as I concluds I have spoken about the future in terms 

sufficiently guarded. Much of what has preceded is a matter of specu 

n; and it might have been wiser to give warning at every stage how 

us one must be in venturing on prediction. P. 49 

The variations on the theory as presented by Professor Taussig may 

be briefly stated. Emphasis is placed not only upon the motivating 

sree of low prices in Germany but also upon the transfer of German 

rchasing power to the citizens of allied countries. As Professor 
Frank D. Graham puts it ” 

[he motivating force, once the German price level declines as a result 

of currency restriction, will be the transfer of exchange to the creditor 


ountries. ‘This exchange will be sold to merchants importing from Ger 
many. ‘The purchasing power thus transferred, will reduce their demand 


for all the commodities normally consumed in Germany, and being presented 
to the Allied and Associated governments will enable those governments 
to lift part of the present tax burden from their citizens and thus give those 
citizens additional purchasing power with which they will bid for all the 
commodities which they normally consume. 

Through the diminution of purchasing power in Germany, the German 
general price level will sink but the prices of export and _ import 
commodities, being affected by the foreign monetary situation, will be 
relatively high. The volume of imports will therefore show a comparative 
decline, and, the exporting industries being relatively prosperous, will draw 
labor and capital away from those industries whose product is marketed 
in Germany. The German industrial system will thus become adapted to the 
new adjustment made necessary by the reparation payments. 

These writers utter no words of caution with reference to the possible 
difficulties that may arise in practice. Dr. B. M. Anderson, for ex- 
ample, contends that there is even a close mathematical connection be- 
tween the amount of the budget surplus and the amount of the export 
surplus, and he scouts the idea of any trade difficulties. Mr. Graham 
observes that “far from causing any revolutionary disturbance in in 
dustry this process can go on almost insensibly.” Unlike Professor 
Taussig, he contends that tariffs will not prevent the receipt of re- 
parations; for they also are automatically gotten around as a result 
of international price changes. 

7AmeRIcCAN Economic Review, June, 1925, p. 213. For similar statements, see 


Anderson, B. M., Chase Economic Bulletin, vol. 1, no. 4, April 20, 1921. See also, 
Angell, J. W., Foreign Affairs, October, 1925 
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The second part of our discussion—so far as the present issues are 
concerned—related to Germany’s import requirements. We sought 
to ascertain what volume of imports Germany would require if she were 
to regain approximately her pre-war scale of economic activity. In 
order to make a quantitative study of this problem it was necessary 
to analyze carefully Germany’s pre-war trade and service operations. 
We concluded that :* 


The imports required to maintain the German population in a state of 
physical efficiency and to enable the German factories to operate at some 
thing like pre-war capacity, total in value about 14 billion gold marks, as 
compared with actual imports in 1922 of only about 6.2 billion gold marks. 

German exports must therefore equal 14 billion gold marks merely for 
the purpose of paying for the necessary imports. In 1922 they were less 
than half of this total. 

German capacity to make reparation payments continuously year after 

year will be determined by the extent to which exports can be made to 
exceed 14 billion gold marks. 
As to the volume of exports that might possibly be developed we made 
no prediction, but contented ourselves with analyzing the character 
of Germany’s export trade and noting the effects of the war upon 
German markets—of course also calling attention to the tariff policies 
of other countries. 

Numerous persons appear to have misread our position with refer 
ence to the discussion of Germany’s pre-war trade and _ financial 
position. The purpose was not to prove that Germany could not 
possibly develop an export surplus. Nowhere is so silly a statement 
made, and never has the thought been entertained that an export sur 
plus is inconceivable. On the contrary, we showed that German im 
ports, which stood at 17.2 billions in 1913 (1922 values), might 
be reduced to 14 billions without having any effect upon the volume 

g I 

of exports. Since the exports of 1913 amounted (in 1922 values) 
to about 16.2 billion marks, it will be seen that an export surplus of 
considerable size was arrived at. Moreover, we did not contend that 
the exports could not be expanded as a result of reducing internal 
also true that Dr. Kuczynski was with the Institute of Economics for two months 
while the volume was in the later stages of preparation, and that he was in full 
accord wth our economic analysis. He has, moreover, expressed to the writer 
surprise that anyone could hold, after reading the book, that we had not given 
adequate consideration to the possibility of paying by means of capital transfers. 
The most that may be said for delivering the securities of private industries is 
that it offers the possibility of a political adjustment which the delivery of 
government bonds does not; but even this is a highly debatable proposition 
Incidentally, it was felt necessary to provide that the bonds delivered under the 
Dawes Plan should be guaranteed by the governme! It may also be observed 
that only the interest payments (and not the principal) on the industrial and railroad 
bonds delivered under the Dawes Plan are to be credited to Germany 

*‘Germany’s Capacity to Pay, p. 140. 
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consumption erned in attempting to measure 
the extent to be expanded, we concluded as 
follows 

Large reparat ide only provided the German stan 

yr 
ard of living is ! im of subsistence, or at least to th: 
minimum below w mes inevitable. The will to produce 
must of course | rtunity for gain must be permitted 
Implied in this ; and production costs below the 
level of the world t Germany may persistently under- 
sell competitors 1! ; the onlv possible wav whereby 
| y } 
any substantial procured. Whether it is a way 
that would pleas: to the rest of the world constitutes 
I 
another story 
In the Reparati , I pointed out that: 

Germany might ble to create, through the process 
of manufacture, I nt to cover the cost both of raw 
materials and of nd to provide an ample margin for 
reparation purpo re production problem goes, Germany 

given favoring nomic conditions—might create an 

z 
export surplus of t such a surplus will not and can 
not be produced find foreign markets for her goods. 
Difficult as the in em may be, the market problem is 

I 
even more difficult 

In the light of ; difficult indeed for me to under 
stand how any 1 ym these two volumes that I hold 
to the doctrine 1 ts bear a fixed relation one to the 
other, and that stances, therefore, could Germany 

ay anything. I! d it pointed out to me as a disproof of 

A 
my position that xpanded relative to imports durin 


the Great War. 
‘Ibid., p. 245 


*The criticism wl ham makes in his review of Germany's 
Capacity to Pay and 7 in in the June number of this journal is 
almost entirely based tal misunderstanding of our position. Mr. 
Graham states repe italicized sentences made to appear like 
direct quotations—t that Germany can not develop an excess 
of exports.” He su under nine headings and in no less than 
six of them this con é of our position occurs. Some of the 
particular statement I ributes to us are quite inexplicable. Two 
cases alone need be f much of his interpretation. He says 
that our fifth argume } by the treaty lost territory which was 
an important source erial which will now have to be imported, 
thus reducing the pi p an excess of exports.” Neither on the 
pages cited nor in t nything to indicate that we think the 
loss of territory redu n excess of exports. We were concerned 
merely with compu that post-war Germany would 
require if she were t establishment on a scale comparable 
to that of pre-war da ’ ivys that we hold that the curtailment 
of luxury imports w tance because the net imports of luxuries 
before the war was i the first paragraph following the one 


cited, he woud have s ed nothing of the kind. 
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Questions at Issue 


In the light of this general background we may now discuss some of 
points of disagreement which undoubtedly exist. I shall indicate 
frst the reason for our emphasis on import requirements. We felt it 
necessary to go somewhat extensively into this question of imports 


because of our experience in discussing the problem with economists 


sho held to the traditional theory. When the book was in preliminary 


ianuscript form I presented the main analysis before a group of 
economists who were not connected with the Institute of Economies. 
Phere was the sharpest objection to the section of the analysis dealing 
with the pre-war trade statistics. It was insistently contended by my 
onents that the mere fact that Germany had large imports before 
war had no bearing upon the present problem. It was contended 
hat a nation’s total exports constitute a free fund which can be used 
any one of three ways: (a) to purchase imports desired for con 
sumption purposes ; (b) to make foreign investments; or, (c) to pay 
foreign obligations. According to the theory as thus expounded, 
no imports whatever are required. My friends insisted that theo 
retically a nation exports simply because it wishes to exchange 
some of its products for goods which will yield greater satisfactions. 
This conception is, I think, a theoretical hangover from a pre-indus 
trial era. Our whole classical analysis of trade runs in terms of pro 
ducing consumption goods and exchanging them for other consumption 
goods. Our illustrations usually run in terms of wheat and cloth and 
seldom in terms of raw materials, factory equipment, etc. ‘lhe truth, 
of course, is that something like 15 million German people under the 
conditions of the modern world would starve to death if food imports 
were cut off and that the whole German factory system would break 
down completely if imports of raw material were wiped out. My 
purpose therefore was to show by a careful analysis of the nature of 
the German economic organization precisely what volume of imports 
constituted the indispensable minimum for national efficiency. What 
ever a theory evolved before the days of international economic inter 
dependence might imply as to import requirements, under existing 
conditions a very great volume of imports was indispensable. The 
study of Germany’s pre-war trade was intended to reveal at once the 
amount of imports required and the character of the whole German 
economic organization. ‘The theory that in a highly developed in 
dustrial country like Germany there is one group of “importing” 


industries and another distinct and unrelated group of “exporting” 


industries has been so completely refuted both in Germany’s Capacity 


_ 
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to Pay and that it 1s unnecessary to discuss 
+ her 

Che second 1 myself in general disagreemen; 
with tl So n which I engaged in vigoroys 
discussions lons Capacity to Pay was in print, 
the contention acity to pay is governed by th 
excess of prod ption. This has been argued by 
numerous writ the peace conference on; and it : 
reiterated by \ ’ that when once German prices 
have become t of the world, “the excess 
annual product itomatically assumes an export 
able form.” I loctrine naturally contend tl 
in the years | ny’s exports might have been 
creased by tl put capital back into her own 
domestic plant While I should be the last to deny 
that some ex sult of restricting new capita 
development d be possi yle, the amount of 
expansion tha but a small fraction of the excess 
of annual prod tion. The theory that the entire 
excess can aut ( to exports ignores some of the 
majo a ¢ tuation 

In the lat nnual excess of German 
production ov ited to have approximated eight 
billion gold period it may perhaps hay 
averaged fo If, in any given year, the total 
excess of pl! ted, would other things hav 
remained th y, would subsequent exporting 
powel nave he 

If one thin vill be inclined to answer in on 
way; but if h elements in the actual situation 
he will, I thi ‘ent conclusions. In an era of great 
economic chans ling the Great War, Germany had 
not only to p1 ation of industrial equipment; 
she had also « ping the obsolete if she was not to 
fall behind in int Moreover, in order to prevent 
maladjustment y of labor and the supply of capital 
goods, with a f per capita output, it was necessary 
to increase tl ipital equipment at least as fast as 
the population could have exported each year the 
goods which in velopment of her railroads, harbors, 
factories, sto ts and houses, the internal produc- 
ing capacity of t ive been tremendously altered. 

See Germanv’s er II, and The Reparation Plan, pp. 101-2 
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Pursuing this matter a step further it may be observed that in any 
given year a considerable part of the excess of production over con 
sumption—the savings of the nation—took the form of new farm 
buildings, ditches, and improved lands. Does it follow that, if the 
German farmers, who in off seasons increase the productive capacity 

their farms, were to turn to the production of goods for export, 
they would find at hand the factories and equipment necessary for the 
roduction of such goods? While at any particular time there might 


} 5 


be some unused equipment available, it goes without saying that before 


any large increase of exports could occur new factories would have to 
be built. These new factories would thus constitute an excess of pro 
duction over consumption that was not in exportable form. Moreover, 
if these factories then had to use imported materials the new exports 
eventually ensuing would not constitute a net addition to the export 
surplus. Similar considerations apply to the transfer of people in 
Germany engaged in pursuits that might be dispensed with from the 
standpoint of national economic requirements. 

But looking forward—now that Germany has a great plant and 
equipment, cannot the full excess of production henceforth be exported ? 
The answer must certainly be in the negative. Depreciation must still 
be taken care of and constant improvements must be permitted if Ger 
many is to keep pace industrially with developments in other countries. 
Moreover, if the German population is to be increased there must be 
at least a corresponding increase in the supply of capital goods. 
While some expansion of exports—assuming markets available—might 
be procured at the expense of domestic industrial expansion, in the 
future as in the past only a relatively small portion of the excess of 
production over consumption can take an exportable form. 

In this connection, it must also be borne in mind that any great ex- 
pansion of German exports must in the nature of the case be in those 
particular lines for which the German economic organization is best 
adapted. As we have pointed out in our analysis of the German eco 
nomic system these lines are unfortunately the very ones in which there 
is the greatest competition and the greatest excess producing capacity 
in the world today. Any attempt to force a vast reorganization of 
German industry and trade would result in less rather than more 
reparation payments. ‘To shift labor and capital out of the indus 
tries in which they are now located would not only involve the creation 
of great quantities of new plant and equipment but would doubtless 
mean a less effective utilization of German resources and a consequent 
weakening of her competitive position. 

The third point on which I find myself in disagreement with the 


theory as expounded by many economists relates to the effects upon the 
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But t] present debts are of 
wholly unrelated to indust 
dex ' not since 1915 been grad 1A 


in excess of imports wi 


the debtor countries used 
nd their producing and exporting 
anacit \ nt of these obligations may wel 
n magnitude and characti 
ordinary commercial borrow 

[| fects of debt payments innumeral 

I ty appears to be an inability t 

t me theoretically true and pra 

I have in mind I must recall a dis 

cussion that | in one economist who insists that 

the pa ent sult in a net increase of tl 
ere yrs ns as follows: 

(1 Is it pean debtors pay to the United ; 
States. LY. , they cannot lay out ¢t 
$500.000.000 ts The answer is yes. (2 
Might turopean demand for wheat and 
rrall upon the price of thes | 
product | If our agricultural regions 
were fu d demand for the products of ou 
manufacturing The answer is yes. (4) If this 

so. is it not ; have not remained the same and 
that the payi not, therefore, be an unmitigated i 
blessing to t r is, yes as a practical matter, | 
but no, [ cannot understand the signifi 
cance of | 

I do not urg nt to trade readjustments suffered 
either by impo orting industries can be accurately { 
weighed in tl gain that may result to the tax i 
payers as a pts of foreign money. We ar 
faced with 1m] it is no reason for closing one’s 
eves to the p1 situation. 


This theory st, in fact, in connection with th 
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ecessar: deliveries that Germany made prior to 1923. The delive ry of German 
that ¢ ships, for example, brought money to the treasuries of the Allies and 
nish a) increased to that extent their purchasing power; but it also increased 
veloping the depression of the Allied shipping industry. Who can say that 
ninnt the gains accruing to the Allied Treasuries from the receipt of the 
all, ships exceeded the losses sustained by the Allied ship-building interests ? 
ire Anoth r case is that of coal deliveries. On the one hand. Francs got 
dust coal, and, clearly benefited from the process. On the other hand, 
‘adua Great Britain found her continental coal markets restricted in quantity 
S would and the price greatly reduced. It is estimated that a reduction of 
sed } only 10 million tons a year in the foreign demand for British coal means 
porting \ all the difference between a prosperous and a bankrupt industry; and 
ay wel any one who appreciates the significance of coal in the whole economic 
aract life of Great Britain will recognize that the repercussions of coal de 
borro liveries on Great Britain are not registered alone in the coal industry . 
Even from the point of view of the British Treasury, it has involved 
meral both unemployment doles and subsidies. While it would be absurd to 
ility t attribute all of the difficulties of the British coal industry to the ex 
d pra pansion of German coal exports, that factor certainly cannot be 
a dis ignored. 
ts t 


The Lessons of Ea pe nce 


ot 
Returning now to the theory as expounded by Professor Taussig, 
ia oe my views may be stated as follows. [I am quite in accord with the first 
a ; point, namely, that a depreciation of German exchanges as a result of 
; the sale of marks for foreign currency makes Germany a relatively 
- a cheap market in which to buy. I accept also the statement that this 
; _ situation has a tendency to expand exports relatively to imports. I 
egio cannot however accept the conclusion that the existence of this par 
alt ticular tendency will necessarily lead to an export surplus equal to the 
If this full amount of the obligations to be met. The depreciation of the 
sas fl exchanges may also give rise to other tendencies working in a different 
fainted i direction, the effects of which may in time completely nullify the first 
tee tendency. In Germany’s Capacity to Pay, in The Reparation Plan, in 
il , Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction, and in The French Debt 
Problem, we have sought to indicate the interrelation of the exchanges 
fered with the currency, with the budget, and with trade, and to note 
misksle. 4 their interaction each upon the other under varying conditions. In 
ae the case of Germany, the pressure for reparation payments had a 
i slight tendency to stimulate exports relatively to imports, thus serving 
ea to lessen the import excess. But the depreciation of the exchanges 
also contributed to the demoralization of the German currency system 
hh the ‘For example, the loss of outgoing coal cargoes on British ships has necessitated 


a raising of shipping rates on certain import cargoes, notably foodstuffs 
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and, in turn, to g of the budget and the general 
econon lisorg ntry. This tendency is com 
pletely ignored 11 

What now is le to my contention that th 
theory has been d When I put this question to one 
of my friend first was that Germany had 
made no real efi t surplus. In this connection 
I merely observ t automatically as a result of 
the changes in pn | determination on the part of 
the German peop ‘no consequence. The second 
reply was that as rermany had not become a cheap 
market in ¥ t nent of the theory thus parted 
company with it ly, that the depreciation of the 
exchanges results I follow one step beyond that, 
because the ts a theory. 

Now co! M In the first place, Mr. Graham 
says that German: n export surplus, if in addition to 
commodity export marks and mark credits. Mr. 
Graham’s argume! en that an export surplus of 
goods would auto! | that balancing the account by 
the sale of marks \ to be necessary. Mr. Graham’s 
second point is tha t of course meet the “impossible 
obligations origina must ask why “impossible,” if 
an export surplus ss of production over consump- 
tion will automati sums imposed under the terms 
of the London Ax only 2 billion gold marks plus 
26 per cent of | make the total annual instal- 
ments in the 1 ion gold marks—the figure, it 
will be recalled, wh g used in his illustration. This 
is less than the « ver consumption in the years in 
question. The a r the first half year following the 
London settlement one billion gold marks. An 
instalment of 1501 i Lid in June; and the 850 millions 
was deferred until S was precisely during this period 
that the rapid dis! German financial and economic 
system began. S than the excess of production 
over consumption the effects of making the trans- 
fers proved utterly Ir. Graham, nevertheless, thinks that 
reasonable sums, | a year would have no comparable 
conseg ue nces. 

Mr. Graham’s t that it is not fair to proscribe the 

AMERICAN I NOMI pp. 225-26. 

For the whole peri MicKenna Committee estimates that the total 
mark sales amounted t bout eight billion gold marks. 
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theory in question by citing the results of its application to Germany. 
He says, 

[he theory deals with an orderly world situation such as it is to be hoped 
the future holds in store, and it is not intended as an explanation of chaos. 


_Under a gold standard and with obligations well within the realm of 
possibility only bungling can cause a recurrence of these phenomena. (Re- 


I 


ferring to the disastrous effects upon the German currency system.) 


The theory under question has, however, been expounded as a guide 
to reparation policy, and it was urged that with an irredeemable paper 
currency the process of stimulating an export surplus would be 
( xpedited.” 

The exponents of the theory, however, insist that it has been tested 
and corroborated by other experience. Specifically, they contend that 
it has been tested by the experience of both the United States and 
Canada in pre-war days, when for certain periods these nations 
borrowed abroad and had an import surplus, and then later made re- 
payments out of an export surplus. Exchange fluctuations and price 
changes, in line with the theory as outlined above, accompanied the 
process. ‘These cases may prove the existence of the tendency about 
which there is no disagreement ; but they do not seem to me to shed any 
real light upon the present problem. The mere fact that commercial 
interests in the United States and Canada at certain periods borrowed 
abroad the means of expanding the producing power of the country, 
and then were subsequently able to make repayments out of the in- 
creased production resulting from such expansion, does not appear to 
warrant the conclusion that at the end of a war which greatly reduced 
her productive capacity, Germany can pay an indemnity of enormous 
proportions. As well argue that since Corporation A, having bor- 
rowed money for the development of its plant and equipment, is later 
able to pay the money back, Corporation B can pay a huge fine im- 
posed just after it has suffered from a disastrous fire uncovered by 
insurance. 

In these pre-war cases of commercial borrowing, moreover, govern- 
ment budgets were not involved, and the danger of currency demorali- 
zation was therefore less direct. Even so, in the early nineties, in the 
United States heavy foreign payments gravely complicated the cur- 
rency problem, and international financial codperation proved neces- 
sary to prevent disastrous consequences. Nor does the Russian pre- 
war experience support the thesis that under any and all conditions an 

“Finally Mr. Graham makes an interesting admission. He says that under con- 
ditions of rapid price changes “even the physical volume of exports would tend to 
diminish from the prohibitive cost of raw materials.” But three pages earlier Mr. 


Graham had branded as fallacious my point that high prices of imported materials 
would affect the volume of exports. 
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sure that this result would occur, Sir Josiah Stamp, and some 
rs, have pointed out that the taxes collected for reparations 
st not be allowed to be invested within Germany. They fail to 
ognize, however, that, in any event, such money will get back into 
lation the moment foreigners begin using it for the purchase of 
German goods. It is only temporarily, at best, that the money 

ected will leave the channels of circulation—for. by hy pothesis, the 
oreigners to whom it is given will spend it immediately for German 
woods. 

Moreover, those who contend that an increase of taxes will lower 
prices, have apparently forgotten their taxation theory. Customs 
duties, eXCI1S¢ taxes, and numerous other type s of levies enter into the 
ost of production and can be added to the prices of commodities. 
Now the German tax system is of such a nature that in the majority 

cases increased taxes can be and are passed on in the form of 

rher prices. 

There are other students, however, who would not rely solely upon 
e fiscal machinery to get the supply of money reduced. They would 
complish the purpose by raising the bank discount rate. Such a 

policy under present conditions would, however, only intensify the 

lifficulties under which German industry operates, and it would tend 
crease, rather than decrease, prices. As a result of the virtual 
truction of the liquid capital supply of the country, German in 


lustries now have to borrow the bulk of their working capital at very 


high rates of interest. According to good economic doctrine, interest 
is an element in the cost of production, and consequently enters into 
the selling price of commodities. Higher discount rates will accord 
ingly mean higher, not lower, prices. To be sure, discount rates may 


be raised so high as to precipitate a business reaction attended by 
falling prices; but in such an event production would not remain the 
same. 

In The Reparation Plan 1 took the position that Germany would 
become a very dear market in which to buy—because of high taxes, 
high transportation charges, and high interest rates, as well as be- 
cause of the expressed intention of the administrators of the Dawes 
Plan to control the exchange. Subsequent developments in Germany 
have clearly substantiated this position. Other European countries 
have had a similar experience. It is not commonly appreciated that 
even though the money supply be reduced, prices of goods may be 
high, the equation of exchange being maintained by a reduced volume 
of trade. In Austria, Hungary, and Germany, high money costs of 
production have led to high-priced goods which cannot be sold be 


cause of the lack of purchasing power. 
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The only efi é Germany a cheap mark 
in which to buy é to sell is to depreciate 
exchange thro I s will create a tendency 
expand exports temporarily. The quantitatiy: 
limits of expal restricted by the complex 
of factors whi tudies Moreover, as post 
war E eal ynstrated, continua] 
pressure ipon to other tendencies whi 
shortly not onl ney but lead to a disorganiza 
tion of the enti) system of the country. The 
decision of the I ‘We are convinced that som 
kind of codrdi ( rt administration 
regard to the ey f the reparation problem and 
is essential to a ning the maximum su 
from Ge rmany I \llies’? is the direct outgrowth 
of post-war E practical handling of thes 


proble ms, and 


Within the h ourse possible to do littl 


more than rais of theoretical import. There 
are many point ven to mention, and those 
that I have ment irsue further. In particular 
I should like to | which the problem of meeting 
external indebted countries and even in the same 
countries undei \s a result of my investigations 
I have been mo: th the danger of trying to 
formulate a law « ty. After the numerous special 
studies of the I ompleted, I hope to have an 
opportunity to a nternational trade and finance 
in the light of m ation than has hitherto been 


available. 
H. G. Movtron. 
Washington, D 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
tn Further Discussion of Three-Dimensional Price Diagrams 
mplex Professor Wolfe’s recent contribution to this discussion (AMERICAN 
post Economic Review, June, 1925, pp. 228-238) taken in connection with 
tinua] Professor Silberling’s very stimulating article (ibid., Sept., 1924, pp. 
whi 17-442 ) reinforces strongly the present writers conclusion that three 
aniza dimensions are not enough to express anything approaching the full com 
The plexity of the behavior of demand, cost and valu There are so many 
aspects to bi expressed that the three-dimensional picture must. still 
beni elect one out of numerous possible things to add to the two-dimensional 
ne graph, and must leave out so many others that it remains only a little 
mn and less incomplete than before Professor Wolfe has added the separate 
sums | demand curves of individual consumers to the demand schedule for the 
rowth | market as a whole—a fact well worth expressing but one which will not 
thes correlate with any of the three-dimensional treatments of supply, to make 
1 combined supply-and-demand diagram 
litt] Professor Edgeworth has also used three dimensions to illustrate how 
Ther: cost varies in a plant which turns out two complementary products and 
— n which cost also vari ; with the aggregate scale of operations. (Con 
ss ributions to “The Theory of Railroad Rates,’ Economic Journal, XXI, 
— 551, 556-66. One more by-product would, of course, break down the 
eting three-dimensional scheme and leave nothing but algebra to express the 
Same by-product situation in a packing house. Three dimensions have also, 
tions in effect, been used by electric power companies to distinguish daily and 
ig to seasonal fluctuations of demand; and they could well be used to dis 
ecial tinguish the effects of varying output with fixed productive capacity, and 
e an of expanding capacity along with expanding output, both for single 
mance | plants and for the market as a whole. ‘This distinction is roughly equiva 
lent to that between short-run and long-run adjustments, or to the 
been 
distinction which Mr. Silberling draws between static supply curves and 
curves extending over a period of time. 
IN. 


With much that Mr. Silberling says the present writer is quite agreed, 
especially as to the irreversibility of certain curves. But he is moved to 
take exception at three points, as follows: (1) The use of the “bulk-line 
| curve” (a) as a supply curve, and (b) as a curve of marginal costs. 

Hinging on this last is (2) the theorem that, in a business of increasing 
cost, like agriculture, enlarged demand may lead to a new supply schedule 
which would lie mainly below the original one; and also, apparently, (3) 
the statement that a curve of marginal costs cannot be plotted against 
a demand curve without involving circular reasoning. Let us take these 
up in order. 

In the bulk-line curve, each producer’s cost is represented by a rect 
angle, the width representing his output and the height representing his 
average cost for the period covered. ‘There is nothing to show any pro 
ducer’s marginal cost, which will not be equal to the average except by 


coincidence. These rectangles are ranged in order of height, and it is 
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found that the hig! rs, responsible for from ten to fifteen 
per cent of the out) I it a loss. To one wishing to con 
struct a supply cu point in this whole construction which 
has any significan nting the price and the amount 
that will be produ nd this point does not touch th, 
bulk-line curve at a ts outer extremity. If the bulk 
line curve were als t ould be no producers work sa 
at a loss Mr. Sill this fact, as the text of his artic}, 
shows pp. 429-30 the bulk-line curve in his diagrams 
as a supply curve 

In one passage vy be taken as a long-run suppl 
curve, since in the lo r cent will be eliminated from th 
market. ‘This cont ted if he were using the abstract 
static conception o! rve; but this is just the concep 
tion he criticizes, h run schedule is an historical] inna 
ception. Now hist l-edge 15 per cent is continually 
recreating itself ve it always with us. And if in 
a period of years t 1 be reduced to what is now th: 
bulk-line level, the t remain unchanged; it would fall to 
a new bulk-line le\ low the present line, though how far 
below could not b: nfidence The supply curve corr 
sponding to the u1 n manifested by any given bulk-line 
curve lies below the | , at least within ordinary limits of 
variation, and possi ts length. 

As for the parad output might give rise to a lowered 
cost schedule in a bu ng costs, this rests in the idea that the 
low-cost producers t r output without materially raising 
their (average) cost luce a new bulk-line curve behaving 
as Mr. Silberling s t might be more appropriately spoken 
of as displaced to than downward. But the curve ot 
marginal costs is a1 Che marginal cost for every producer, 
in a business of incr t naturally be far above his averag 
cost; and even the will naturally be producing part ot 
his output at a (1 t roximately equal to the price. Ii 
not, he is not maki f his natural resources; and if lh 
is not doing this, | to be a low-cost producer. And 


he cannot increas increasing these marginal costs 


still further. This 1 not be equally applicable to a 
kinds of industries represents too important a truth to !x 
ignored entirely 

Lastly, Mr. Silb urve of marginal costs cannot b« 
plotted against a thout involving circular reasoning, 
because the curv: ( cannot be located without reference 
to the demand (pp n he is apparently thinking of th 
bulk-line curve, in ntention is quite correct except that 
this curve is not a « It is also true (and this may 
be the real point « } that the short-run curve of marginal 
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each with its given capacity and general scale of operations. This num 
ber and size of plants and general scale depend on the general state of 
demand; not the momentary demand but the “normal expectation” based 
on the trend for a number of years. Hence the (short-run) supply or 

st schedule depends on the (long-run) development of the Acieaiad 
Concretely, the supply price or the marginal cost of one million units of 
output will be one thing in an industry adjusted to one-and-one quarter 
millions and something else in an industry adjusted to an output of three 
quarters of a million. There is clearly a fallacy in setting a short-run 
supply schedule against a long-run demand schedule, or any other mis 
mating of the curves; and this point is well worth making. But need 
there be circular reasoning in setting a true long-run supply schedule 
against a long-run demand schedule? 

Of course, if both are conceived historically, there will be endless 
interactions and some indeterminateness, as with all historical facts. 
There will be short-run fluctuations and long-run trends; and the general 
relation between them is excellently indicated by Mr. Silberling’s three 
dimensional graph. The traditional formulation applies to an abstract 
static equilibrium, which is a different thing. In this sense, a supply 
schedule is the locus of a series of prices each of which, if permanently 
maintained in the absence of historical changes, would call forth a given 
permanent rate of supply. This concept is admittedly an approximate 
guide to reality; but, at least, it does not seem to involve circular reason 
ing. 

J. M. Crark. 


Regulating Public Utility Rates a 


University of Chicago. 


I have always been much interested in the continual complaints as to 
the insufficiency of corporation earnings, particularly those alleged to 
have been brought about through restrictive (so-called) regulation. 

Take, for example, the statement that steam railway earnings are onl 
1.38 per cent on investment. Probably this is correct as applied to an 
investment base; but is the base a proper one—whether it be book record 
of cost as set up by railway accounting forces or a rate making appraisal 
upon which the United States government is now engaged and has been 
since the passage of the enabling Valuation act of 1913? This latter 
only being in the last analysis an effort to check the former at a cost thus 
far to the public of 100,000,000 dollars. 

When this check is completed, and the deadly parallel drawn, as it will 
be—result, government $3,000,000,000 less than the corporations—will 
anyone know, even from all the exhaustive data gathered by both parties, 
whether too much money has been invested in this form of transportation 
for the service rendered now and expected in the future? 

Wherein does cost, value, worth, ete. (call it what you will) of assets 
have anything to do with value of service, which is really the kernel in 
the nut that all regulatory bodies are trying to reach in cracking thereof? 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 
General Works, Theory and Its History 


Papers Relating to Political Economy. By F. Y. Epceworrn. Vol. 
I, If and III. (London: Macmillan & Company, Ltd. 1925. 
Pp. ix, 442; vi, 491; vill, 288. 50s.) 

Professor Edgeworth’s scattered papers, rescued from the long files 
of the Economic Journal and other periodicals and brought together in 
these three volumes, make an impressive showing. Even one who, like 
the present reviewer, counts himself fairly familiar with Professor 
Edgeworth’s work, cannot turn the pages of these books without a new 
appreciation of the variety and the sustained level of the achievement 
they represent. 

In the first place there is Professor Edgeworth’s astonishing range. 
I do not know to whom among the other modern masters of the science 
one would turn to find his equal in this respect. One thinks, moreover, 
of the things that are not here—of the path-breaking Mathematical 
Psychics and of the short, incisive articles in Palgrave’s Dictionary. 
And then one imagines a companion set of volumes, made up of Pro- 
fessor Edgeworth’s contributions to the theory of statistics—contri- 
butions of the first order of importance, which are only just beginning, 
I suspect, to have the influence they deserve. 

With all their variety, these collected papers have one dominant 
and pervading tone. I find it hard to isolate and define; but I may 
suggest what it is by saying that the phrases which come into my mind 
are “high scientific standards” and “unflagging intellectual energy.” 
Professor Edgeworth is never the mere expounder. There is hardly 
a routine page, a banal paragraph, or a trite sentence in these three 
volumes. Doubtless some of the shorter papers reprinted from the 
Economic Journal were written as an editor’s “fillers”; but they never 
have the qualities of hack work. Even the book reviews (or such of 
them, at any rate, as are reprinted here) are never mere abstracts. 
At one point or another the reviewer pushes some thesis advanced by 
the author a little farther, puts it under a new light, or brings it under 
new relations. 

The truth is, I imagine, that Professor Edgeworth has never been 
interested in the commonplaces of economics. He prefers the difficult 
problems that lie at the very frontiers of economic analysis, where the 
paths are slippery and the signposts are few. More than once, it is 
true, he is the defender of accepted economic doctrines against criti- 
cisms born of misunderstanding or misrepresentation; but one may 
suspect that it is the disentangling of the confusion wrought by the 
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critic rather tl “sound principles” that attracts 
his interest. 

It would be a regret that Professor Edgeworth 
has preferred to ind has refrained from writing a 
systematic tre treatises has its perfunctor 
sections. No e ter, in his own right, of the whol 
field. It is well vorth has been content to grappl 
with the proble: most interest to him and whic} 
give room for h d penetrating analysis. 

The characte f Professor Edgeworth’s handling of 
economic theo lvantage in his paper on ati 
Theory of Dist n the first of these three volumes 
here is an ob broad and loose generalizations, an 
interest in wha ynd ippro: mations,” an insistencs 
on analytical tory note Professor Edgewort! 
explains, “Th treated as involving the genera 
theory of val ind demand in so far as ina 
regime of com parties are st ttled by that pro 
cess.” The wo e thoroughly characteristic. 

In tl pia} Laws of Increasing and 1) 
creasing Ket don quite as much 
anv other e undamental but exceedir 
ditheult and if perusal of this paper, 
of the o1 wi! t cise plane for the student o 
economic 

The famous ‘ure Theory of Monopoly” (in the 
Giornale degli 1 now made available in Englis! 
translation H I vorth and the mathematical method 
are at their b vever, that I have never been able, to 
share the comm 1 this paper Professor Edgeworth has 
said the final x of duopoly. His conclusions, un 
doubtedly, are « postulates; and his postulates ar 
reasonable. Bi ire possible (even though not quit 
so reasonable ) 

The second h lume is given over to monetary prob 
lems, and in part 1umbers. Statisticians will be thankful 
that the three “*) been exhumed from the Reports of th 
British Associat ents of the reviewer’s generation hav 
turned to thes: tigations for trustworthy guidanc: 
through the inti m of the measurement of the value 
of money. They ws and fresh suggestions to one who 
returns to them ough Professor Edgeworth pushed the 


study of index beyond the point reached by any of his 
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predecessors, I doubt that the advance was always in the most profit- 
able direction. In particular, as I have come to think, something 
was lost by not disentangling the problem of the measurement of 
general changes in prices from the problem of a just standard of 
deferred payments ; and something further was lost by treating the 
problem as one coming under the general theory of fallible measure 
ments. With respect to the last point, the opposing view, ably cham 

oned by Mr. C. M. Walsh, is the onc which I have been compelled to 
adopt. The question turns, of course, upon the way in which the 
problem is conceived and defined. 

The paper on “The Pure Theory of International Values,” some- 
what rearranged, occupies a deserved position of honor at the beginning 
of the second volume. Combining a critical review of the orthodox 
doctrines and some of the more important later emendations with a 
variety of substantive theorems, this paper ranks as one of the classics 
(there are only a few of them) in its difficult field. As much may be 
said, I think, of the paper which follows next, on “The Pure Theory of 
Taxation.” The intricate problems of incidence afford an exacting 
test of any economist’s analytical power. Professor Edgeworth 
emerges from the test, I shall not venture to say completely a victor, 
but with more than the ordinary number of prizes. To take only one 
example, has anyone penetrated farther into the problem of the inci 
dence of taxes on urban land values? In dealing with the question of 
justice in taxation, few writers have been equally insistent upon or 
equally successful in relating their conclusions rigidly to their premises. 
What doubts I have relate to the premises, which, of course, are 
hedonistic. 

A group of papers on mathematical economics are brought to 
gether in the second half of the second volume. This grouping is justi 
fied, I suppose, because most of the papers deal in one way or another 
with general questions relating to the use of the mathematical method 
in economic analysis. As a matter of fact, however, there is little in 
these three volumes which could not justly be put under the head of 
mathematical economics. Even where Professor Edgeworth abstains 
from employing algebraic formulae or geometric constructions, his 
reasoning is essentially mathematical. I mean that he always keeps 
his premises in mind, and that the problems of economic theory are con- 
sistently envisaged as involving many variables. Commenting in one 
of his book reviews on the attempt of another economist to locate the 
“cause” of a fall in the level of prices, Professor Edgeworth quotes 
Jowett as saying, in a lecture on ecclesiastical history, “How much 
effort has been wasted in attempting to answer questions which ought 
never to have been asked!” With reference to which the present 
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reviewer woul ire logic can never locate (economic) ha 
causes for us. tions, and especially our interest jn aie 
knowing at uught to lay hold of the economic 0: 
mechan hs , will suggest that, for some concrete “st 
purpose, sot will play the part of cause better wie 
than the ot! | found 

In the gro brought together as dealing with en 
mathematica o know what to select for special cursi’ 
comment. It , to call special attention to the is ag 
remarkable pa of Probabilities to Economics.” of « 
A paper rep! m “Application of the Differential tatio 
Calculus to ] y unknown to the present reviewer, ‘talic 
appears to afl | elementary introduction to Professor Qu 
Edgeworth’s 1 sions of special problems in the field line 
of value and d socio 

The third vo sly of book reviews. Most of them, man 
as I have alr vastly more than conventional ab- trace 
stracts or app? riter’s work. I doubt that there has preét 
been another ec ok reviews, taken as a whole, are so well scien 
worth reprinti Edgeworth’s. In these short reviews, page 
as in the long re the strongly individual qualities of The 
Professor Eda style, sometimes baffling, but fre- intre 
quently brillia: illustration and the wide range of move 
vw ittily apposl n ext raordinary range of literature; The 
the generous aj r writers even when their equipment resp 
is far less tha ough Professor Edgeworth does not tives 
shrink from ec: courteous and even generous antago- of e 
nist. peri 

There is mu P ssor Edgeworth’s work that invites logic 
comment. I s myself with saying of the contributions — pag 
contained in th that economic science would be in- The 
measurably ther polit 

Auttyn A. Youne. worl 

Harvard Uni soci 

Origins of Soci W. Smarty. (Chicago: The 

versity of | p 1924. Pp. vii, 359. $3.00.) agp 

That the qu ; sociology,” is still a question, still in ow? 
effect unanswet y the large proportion of the literature thaws 
published unde ytion which is devoted to attempting to answer re 
it. In this v nse the crowning work of a lifetime of q 
largely historic Professor Small answers the question in his- the 

. torical terms. H vhat sociology is by telling how it came to 4), 
be, by tracing tiation out of the general field of social 
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science. Being a sociologist, he naturally sees the sociological move- 
ment as an advance, a passing beyond previous social science. In 
spite of gestures of disclaimer (as on pages 25, 345) that sociology 
has dropped its claim to be the queen of the sciences, the ultimate 
synthesis of human knowledge, the explanation of the movement is still 
found in the “futility” of all previous social science. In the preface 
the movement is described as “a drive from relatively irre sponsible dis- 
cursiveness toward...... ‘objectivity, ” and in the final chapter it 
is again defined as including “everything that followed the expression 
of a deliberate and avowed purpose to work for a scientific interpre- 
tation of cause and effect in human society at large” (page 337; 
italics Professor Small’s). 

Quoting again from the preface, “the most easily authenticated 
line of descent, between prescientific social rationalizings and the 
sociological branch of positivistic social science, is through the Ger 
man historians, and economists, and political scientists. The book 
ee that succession of antecedents and consequents.” The 
preéminence of the German influence in the evolution of the “American 
science” is again defended, especially as against French claims, on 
pages 314-15. (But note paragraph on Guizot and Eichhorn, p. 78.) 
The work might naturally be divided into three parts, together with 
introductory and concluding chapters. Chapters 2 to 7 trace the 
movement in German historical methodology in the nineteenth century. 
The first four of these, comprising the bulk of the material, take up 
respectively Savigny, Eichhorn, Niebuhr and Ranke, as representa 
tives of dominant tendencies. Chapters 8 to 17 deal with the history 
of economic thought in Germany, from the Cameralists through the 
period of “Smithian” influence, the Historical and Austrian or Psycho- 
logical schools and the Socialism of the Chair, ending with a twenty 
page chapter on Schiffle as an example of “sociological economics.” 
These chapters fill over 200 pages. The movement in the field of 
political science in Germany is treated in one short chapter, on the 
work of Von Mohl (and Ahrens) with a remote hint at Kohler and 
sociological jurisprudence. The aim, as stated, is merely to em 
phasize that there was “a group of German political scientists at the 
middle of the nineteenth century [who viewed] societary problems 
in terms which correspond essentially with the American formulation 
of sociological problems today.” The last chapter is an interpreta- 
tion of the American sociological movement rather than a summary of 
its history. Perhaps it is hardly old enough to have a history. 

The general theme of the book is the evolution of sociology out of 
the struggle toward realism in economics carried on in Germany by 
the Historical school. This in turn was the result of grafting a move 
ment among historians toward complexity, unity and authenticity upon 
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a set of economic concept essentially English and individualistic and 
foreign to Germa: tic mental habits. In the circumstances 
the hybrid natura after the historical rather than the eco- 
nomic parent, and to conomics never succeeded in being muc} 
if anything mors history. But economics, in a different 
sense, came back t: , even in Germany. The historical economics 
emigrated to Ai brains and note-books of the large grou 
of students, present]; fessors, who attended German institutions 
in the decades follov t founding of the Empire, and the American 
Economic Associatio1 birth at an early age to the American 
Sociological Society 

Professor Small’ inimus 1s patent; the futility of all social 
science prior to the A can sociological movement means, being in- 
terpreted, the futilit \ r tne oretical economics. His book is a brief 
for the German as against the English position, for a social as against 
an individual point of departure in the interpretation of human phe- 
nomena. With this position the reviewer is in entire agreement— 
except that it by de troys the validity or usefulness of in 
dividualism in econo theory. It does set limits to such a theory 
and negate any cla t might put forward to finality. Ultimately, 
the human individual cannot be treated as a datum. But there is a 
very large sphere o nduct in which men do act as individuals in the 
main, and in relations which automatically set up measures of their 
activities, and force quantitative comparisons. For the purpose of 
a first (but very fundamental) stage of study in this field, the in 
dividual is a datum and his behavior is “rational,” a term which ap 
plies only to the form of conduct, not to its content. 


In regard to the fundamental issue as to the nature and method 
of social science, the author’s position seems to the reviewer to be 


left ambiguous. ‘The issue is whether social data are to be conceived 
primarily under t! tegories (1) of persons and their interests or 
(2) of organism: behavior. At many points in this book 
(especially in his d sion of Schiaffle, see pp. 303-4) as well as in 
his older General S logy, he seems to declare definitely in favor of 


the first of the two alternatives. But he does not relinquish the sec- 
ond, and he cannot really take both. A discussion of persons and 


interests must relegate organism and behavior to a definitely secondary 
position. And in making this choice one must be reconciled to drop 
the idea of being “positive,” “objective,” “scientific,” “inductive,” on 
which Professor Smal! lays almost equal stress. For, as these terms 
are used, they describe } sely those qualities of organisms and be- 
havior with which the attributes of persons and interests are in con- 
trast rather than conformity. Perhaps he means “realistic” rather 


than “objective”; even the term “empirical” might be applicable, since 
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James employed the phrase “radical empiricism” to denote sticking to 
the facts of experience as they are, and not as they are rationalized 
for the purposes of a mechanistic interpretation. 

It is very clear to the reviewer that social science must get right 
as to its fundamentals by facing and boldly declaring the fact that 
physical, objective “reality” is but a part, and for its purposes the 
l $5 important part, of the “real reality” of human experience. But 
he has learned more about the history of economic thought and added 
more to his real education by the study of this volume than from any 
single book of comparable size in the literature of economics. 

F. H. Kwienr. 


University of Iowa. 
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Assuming certain axioms, what are the limits within which conclusions 
based on them may be valid? Such a logic fails because of the limits 
imposed on it by the psychological factor which varies with race and 
with the degree of civilization. 
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ing that these two large abstract terms are currently used in a false sense 
which confuses political thought and _ provok: ndustrial hatred and 
strife; written in the hope of persuading our manual workers to make a 
fresh survey of the whole economic field in a healing and reconciling 
spirit.” 
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Ke.tuer, A. G Star il science. (Boston: Ginn & Co 
1925. Pp. v, 183 

After a discuss types environment and of mankind, Dr 
Keller takes up var ijustments to the physical, the social, 
and the supernatur nt Prominent among them, of course, 
are the econonii 1 the economic mores. Chapters are 
devoted to the food transformation of materials; the appropri 
ation of forces: pre i property rights: and exchanges. The topics 
are treated geneti point of view is always that of correlating 
the story of the pa with the whole story of man’s develop 
ment 

This is a well-writt resting book, which in brief compass traces 
the evolution of t mportant parts of our social heritage. It 
supplies a backgr to students entering upon the study of 
economics. Maurice G. Smiru. 

List, F. Das nat r politischen Oekonomie. Eighth 
edition. (Stuttgar 5. Pp. ix,414. M. 14.) 

Marx, K. Value, profit London: Geo. Allen & Unwin 
1925. ls.) 

Moriarty, W. D. EE: r citizenship. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1925. P} 

A well-written his text, designed to “lay broad and deep 
foundations for inté nd efficient citizenship.”” The author men 
tions two other p1 nating his book: first, that “it is more 
important to have a nciples thoroughly understood than to cover 
all the ground usu 1 in most texts’; and, second, that the 
student’s grasp of will be strengthened by the “teaching 
method of reinfo: t is, by frequent reviews, as well as by 
questions at the cl pter. Each chapter is outlined, and the 
text is illustrated cellent figures and graphs. J. Ion. 

MovuxerJee, R. Pr mparative economics. (London: P. § 
King & Son. Vol. | 21 Pp. xxi, 336. 15s. Vol. II, 1922. Pp. 
vi, 446. 18s.) 

Volume 1 consists etical discussion of comparative economics. 
American readers wv ibly find the last three chapters, especially 
chapter 19, the most int ting portion of this volume. The discussion 
of the “relativity of } ontains not only a careful contrast be 
tween the ideas of } ty involved in English common law and the 
ideas of property pr: t in India; it contains also a description of the 
wide variety of con f property which are to be found within 
India itself. 

Volume II, entitied I regional economics of India,” contains a 
singularly full and sympathetic account of social conditions in a country 
which is now going gh the throes of the industrial revolution. It 
does much to explain t irest in India. D. S. T. 

NickeL, K. E. Neues s sches Lehrbuch der gesamten Wirtschafts- 
wissenschaft. Vol Greifswald: Buchvertrieb von Nickel-Neudorff. 
1924. Pp. xvii, 118 M. 3.50 

The first volum irge work on the science of economics, the 

author’s main thesi that the aim of industry should be production, 


not profit. 
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Pirovu, G. Les doctrines écono en Fran 1 1S, Paris 
Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 204. 6 fr 
A short but very clear summary of the various economic and social 
theories current in France since 1870. ‘The author gives an interesting 
xccount of the ideas of Jaurés, Yves-Guyot, Leroy-Beaulieu, Bourgeois 
and other supporters of socialism, syndicalism and individualism 
Rirscut, H. Theorie der Staatswirtschaft und Besteuerung Sonn: Kurt 
Schroeder. 1925. Pp. Xi, 201. Rm. 7. 
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deutschen Kritik. Jena: Gustav Fischer 1924 Pp. vi, 78 Gm. 8 


Sommer, L. Die Oesterreichischen Kameralisten [wo vols Vienna 
Carl Konegen. Vol. I, 1920, pp. viii, 105 Vol. II, 1925, pp. xiv, 494 
An elaborate account of the mercantilists in Austria from Becher in 
1668 to Sonnenfels in 1785 \s an introduction, there is a short and 
interesting statement of ideas held by the advocates of the mercantile 
system in other countries. 


SPILLMAN, W. J. and Lane, E. The law of diminishing returns Yonkers 
on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book C« 1924 Pp. xi, 178 $1.80 

In part I Dr. Spillman shows statistically that, ceteris paribus, the 

increments of crop-yield with equal added doses of fertilizer form approxi 


mately a decreasing geometric series, and that the increments of live 


weight of animals with age, if the age intervals (though unequal) repre 
sent equal amounts of feed consumed, follow a similar rule Part Il is his 
translation of a more technical discussion by Dr. Lang of experiments by 
Mitscherlich, which are held to establish th w of the diminishing 
increment,” as against the older view that there is no increment at all 
with additional doses of any crop factor except the “minimum factor,” 
and a constant increment for this “minimum factor (iactor present in an 
amount which is the smallest percentage of its optimum amount as a con 
dition for crop growth 

Spillman distinguishes his technological law of the diminishing incre 


ment of product from two pecuniary laws of decreasing returns (profits 


He assumes that costs are of three kinds according as they vary in pro 
portion to (1) volume of output, (2) amount of “basic capital” (acres 
of land under cultivation, or number of animals fed), or (3) quantity of 
materials’ subject to his law of the diminishing increment (fertilizer, 


or feed). In terms of these kinds of costs he investigates the maximizing 
of profits with “basic capital’ constant and “material varying (law of 
diminishing returns on basic capital), and with “materials” constant and 


“basic capital” varying (law of diminishing returns on working capital 

Spillman and, more cautiously, Lang discuss the simil rity of their 
law of the diminishing increment to, and its possible indentity with, other 
“laws” such as that of diminishing util tv, the Weber-Fechner law and 
the learning curve in } sychology, and the decrease of atmospheric pressure 


with increasing altitude. No attempt is made to specify clearly the field 
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to which thei though Lang thinks it can 
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Dr. Spykma t | who are concerned wit 
methodological nces Of espe cial signifi 
to economists a 1 to Simmel’s study of “The phil 
sophy of mon I istration of his conce pt of 
mm h topics tre te n this exe | 

Professor G 3) was a leader of German 
logical thought th all aspects of social philosoph 
has had mu ping of sociology. According t 
Simm l, s | losophy, a philosophy of histo: 
nor a syntl It special science, with a we 
defined field of rly formulated task: the study 
the forms of 

k.conomists ts who raise their science to ar 
elevated positi sciences were not in favor w 
Simmel, who tuality cannot be grasped in it 
immediate tota made intelligible when resolved 
through abst: of scientific investigation. There 
is therefore m ' series of social sciences, j ist 
as th 1 ries of natural sciences 
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fifty-seven authors, among them many of the leading German economist 
Part IV deals with the “specific elements of modern ca 


pit ilism’’ in eleven 
parts, by different authors. Of especial interest are the first by Sombart, 
and the last on Konjunktur and crises by Lederer Part V deals with 


transport, trade, and banking, by H. Sievekin 


Economic History and Geography 


La Production des Richesses. By Rexté Preface by RapHaeE! 
GreorcEs-Levy. (Paris: Marcel Giard. 1925. Pp. xvi, 979. 


50 fr.) 

The publication of this large and important work by a distinguished 
French engineer calls attention to the fact that in recent years a 
notable change has taken place in the point of view of many, if not 
most economists. The problem of production is now seen to be more 
fundamental than that of distribution; national economy, whether for 
good or ill, is taking precedence over international economy ; and polit 
ical economy is no longer regarded as a pure science, merely, but 
often—too often, possibly—as a handmaid to national prosperity. 
\pparently, we are going back toward mercantilism. If so, every 
economist and statesman should master this or other exhaustive treatise 
on “Kameralwissenschaft.” 

It is a comprehensive and detailed examination of the factors of 
production, in order to ascertain how they may be multiplied and their 
product maximized. Starting from the individual-liberal point of 
view, the author puts the chief responsibility upon the entrepreneurs, 
but he goes far beyond his starting point in that he recognizes the 
contributions that have been and can be made by associations of em- 
ployers and employees, and the invaluable aid that the state can 
render by appropriate legislation and administrative codperation. 

Under the heading, “Nature,” the author gives a survey and in- 
ventory of the natural resources and primary industries of France 
ind her African possessions: climate, land, water, forests, mines, 
sources of power and whatnot. As always, France is primarily 
an agricultural country, and should produce her own food supply, 
especially in view of the danger of war. 

No less than 300 pages are given to “Labor,” and more than half 
of these to the question of population, including a violent attack on 
Malthusianism, and a discussion of the remedies which should be 
adopted to save the country and the people from impending ruin. 
The author asserts, but scarcely proves, that if France were as densely 
populated as Belgium, her population of 130,000,000 would be more 
prosperous than the bare 40,000,000 which she has today. And he 
thinks that, with her African dominions, she might without incon- 
venience have a total population of over 500,000,000. Evidently, M. 
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rate of exchange, the author holds, can be improved by the export of 
capital, but France needs all her capital for industrial and financial 
rehabilitation. She is, therefore, presented with a deadly dilemma. 
If she exports her capital, she dies of anemia; if she does not improve 
the balance of exchange, she dies of hunger. The remedy, he believes, 
must be derived from the classical pharmacopaca, and lies in borrow 
ng at home and abroad, even though France is already almost sub 
erged in debt. 

The terrible debt of 310,000,000,000 francs in 1922, now about 
350,000,000,000 francs, might, perhaps, be extinguished by a perpetual 
tax on the income of property, or a tax on increment, or a general 
capital levy. But the author opposes all these plans, because they 
would be robbing Peter to pay Paul, and because in any case the 
revenue would be derived from income, and far more would be lost 
than gained by forcing people to pay inconvenient amounts within a 
brief period of time. 

So there is no alternative to further borrowing for temporary 
relief, coupled with measures of every kind to build up the industries 
of the country, create a favorable balance of trade, encourage saving, 
and enable the country to deflate the currency, restore the exchanges 
and pay its debts. Among the measures favored are improvements in 
the banking system, prevention of the export of capital, subsidies to 
the merchant marine, special inducements to tourists and, above all, 
a tariff so arranged as to equalize costs of production at home and 
abroad, especially for the protection of iron and steel, munitions and 
other key industries. Consistently enough, M. Masse makes no men- 
tion of interallied debts, or even German indemnities which, if payable 
in goods, as they must be, would seriously menace the protective sys- 
tem. 

The third principal part of the book is given to the mechanism of 
production and the most advantageous combinations of all the factors. 
Here the entrepreneur, the author believes, should play the chief réle, 
as he does now, and excessive state intervention and attempts to 
abolish private property, or even to limit it much, are ill-advised. 
Revolutionary unionism, too, is a serious menace to prosperity; but 
reformist unions, works councils, cartels, and the state may all work 
together toward the common end. 

M. Masse is well versed in economic theory, although now and then 
he seems to make questionable application of it. One might question 
the value of his distinction between productive and lucrative capital, 
and his definition of a “saturated country” as justifying the export 
of capital. How can he reconcile the encouragement of exports with 
the prohibition of the export of capital? And does the experience 
of the United States prove that a large number of immigrants could 
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be readily assimi Is it true that the productivity of 


industry in the M r superior to that of Roman times? 
Should France 1 luction of coal to the maximum? 
Has shi really le war wealth? 

Is Cassel guilt ( attributed to him in the dis- 
cussion of rates He says that they are determined 
chiefly by the pu ty between the different monetary 
standards, yet ad any instances of abnormal de- 
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other causes. ‘I er, ridicules this view and appears 
to think that t! vy and the balance of trade are of 
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University of 
Product in I Study in National Productivity 
By Rasant J a: Visva-Bharati Bookshop. 
1924 
India is a co hich almost every American has a 
mass of genera ry little knowledge in quantitative 
form, for statis rning that country are scatt red 
through numero blications. most of which do not 
come to the att in statistician or economist. Dr. 
Das has perfon by bringing together this widely 
dispersed Oo the essential facts concerning 
p oduct on i! 
This volume 1s in purposes. First, a comparison 
of the changes tl | in production in India, and, second, 
a comparison ol India with that of other countries. 
Both of these cor been applied effectively to most of th 


leading fields of a typography of the book testifies to the 
fact that the print till considerably below American 
standards. ‘The tents, both of the tables and the 
text, presents, srable contrast to the mechanical 


appt arance. 


Most of us, w India, think of overpopulation. Dr. 
Das points out, |! ut t supply of arable land per capita 
does not differ 1 India from that in European countries. 


ave but 0.8 and 1.4 acres respec- 
India and 1.7 acres in European 
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orting units. However, Dr. Das estimates that India has approxi 


half as much arable land per capita as has the United States, 
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Europe and the Un | States, the reason being that a larger 

yrtion of the arabl 1 of India 1 a region of low rainfall, 
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of t] chief impressions gained by 1 iding Dr. Das’ book is 

India sin most respect sve \ or country, Its } r capita 

ro of forests . onlv one fi +] is great is that oO} the | n ted 

~ + The prod ict on oT 1 gst l at rals S low AS COl pared to that 

) I mportant count ‘ It estin ite | coal res¢ ves are but 

fortieth as large as are those in our own country; while its known 

oleum resources a but one ninth as great. On the other hand, 

( ithor estimates the potential wat power of India as heing 


roximately equal to that of the United States, but only one half 


one per cent is developed in India, as compa ed to 33 per cent in 


ln ted States. 


The average American reader will presul ably be surprised to learn 
it India possesses nearly thre time as nv cattle and one third 


yr sheep than does the United States. Dr. Das points out, however, 


it as beef is not used for food in India, a considerable portion of the 


ittle are old and decrepit and an expense rather than a source of 
revenue to their owners. Nearly one half of the cultivated area of 
India is devoted to the growing of rice,—-wheat, jawar, bajra, and 
yitton being the other leading crops. India produces more wheat 


in any other country except the United States and Canada, and 
s next to the United States in yield of cotton. It produces more 
barley than Russia and nearly as much as the United States, and is 
surpassed only by Argentina in the yield of flax. India grows mor 
tea than Ceylon, and the product of India and Ceylon together is 
ore than four times as great as 


that 
g 


iat of Japan, ncluding Formosa. 
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The manufacturing industry in India is still in its infancy. The 


only field in which considerable headway has been made is the cottor 


industry, the number of spindles in operation in India being nearly 
one sixth as great as the number in the cotton mills of the United 
states. 

The results of Dr. Das’ research make it very clear that it is a grave 


error to think of India as being in a stationary state, for its produc 
tion is increasing at a surprising rate. In the last twenty years, the 
volume of forest products has increased by 50 per cent, and the supply 


of fish sent to Calcutta has more than doubled. Between 1916 and 
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1922 the produ vy by nearly one half. There were 
twice as many r irrigation in India in 1921 as in 
1891. The ri bled since 1890, and, during th 
same period, w! } 63 per ci nt, jute by 30 per cent, 
cotton by 158 by 120 per cent. Approximately 
four times as ployed in the factories of India 
today as in 1892 of spindles in the cotton mills has 
quadrupled sir K mileage has doubled since 1893. 
These figures i1 sperity of India must have been 
distinctly on 1 st few decades. Unfortunately, 
however, part o i yn has been offset by a growth 
in population I ISS1 to 319,000,000 in 1921. I 
would appear t growth could be prevented, India 
would be in a fa emarkable advance in the materia] 
phases of civiliza 

The text acco t ; presented in very readable form 
and the book as s a most valuable reference work to 
persons desiring nformation concerning the main 
phases of indu 1c second most populous country on 
the globe. 

Witirorp I. Kine. 

Flushing, Nex 
The New Histor | Studies. By Harry Evmer Barnes. 

(New York Company. 1925. Pp. xvun, 605. 

$4.00.) 

No one can \ ty of the influence of the various 
social sciences upor vident on every hand. The general 
thesis of the book lely accepted. But it is not an easy 
task to describe t] new historical tendencies to th 
older work, nor se contribution which each science 
can make to hist hese details the present work leaves 
much to be desire 

The author as newly acquired interests must needs 
destroy the valu ler work. “It is not unfair, then,” he 
says, “to designa litical historiography as an incom- 
plete and melodra n of a superficial and distorted view 
of human society ition” (p. 9; see also p. 566). With 
this statement must the appraisal of biography. ‘Hence, 
biography to dat ble either chiefly or solely as an 
enumeration of t ind achievements, or for its literary 
and rhetorical 1 terpretation of personalities it has 
been next to wort! illy the only psyche revealed at all has 


been that of the 1 of the person written about” (p. 222). 
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Though we must needs grant that the new sciences add new interests 
to 1 fe, they do not de stroy the old inte rests. How: ver I ch the *On 
tent of history may be enriched by psychology, geography, and soci 
ology it will still be necessary to have a sound critical narrative of 
political events. We shall never dispense with the results or the 
technique of pure critical scholarship ; nor need we believe that train 
ing in Freudian analysis is necessary to determine the date or reliability 
of a charter or to determine the credibility of a contemporary witness 

The author assumes also that the sciences make no direct appli 
cations of the historical method within the limits of their own discipline. 
It is implied that “history”, as a separate and more general discipline, 
works over the results in order to furnish us “with a clear understanding 
of the genesis of civilization as a totality” (p. 567). Granted that 
this is the objective of the entire group of social sciences, may we not 


achieve that end through an extension of historical work into th 
various sciences ? That is the concept ol H. Ricke rt, to whose work 
there is no reference. It is scarcely conceivable that the “historian” 


can assume the main burden of making all the historical applications. 


The achieveme nt here assigned exclusively to tl new history will be 
the joint achievement of the entire group of social sciences; and highly 
specialized endeavor is a necessary means to the end. It will be neces 
sary to preserve contacts throughout the group, but no historian can 


become quite so universal as the present work seems to imply 

The main portion of the work is given to the discussion of th 
particular sciences, especially psychology, which is allowed four times 
the space allotted to the others. The chapters on psychology and 
geography are the best: that on economics is the worst—utterly in 


adequate. The treatment is in each case largely descriptive, appar 


ently designed to furnish a sketch of the development of each science. 
Space is too limited to admit of the accomplishment of the purpose. 
The specific contribution of the science is usually not effectively 
singled out for discussion. ‘The chapters become a hurried survey of 
the lhterature that is complete in varying degrees, but in no cas: 
handled with sufficient discrimination to meet the needs of a reader 
unacquainted with the subject. The chapt on psychology 1s 
notable exception, showing clearly the significance of the added spac¢ 
Those who have the development of the new history at heart will 


regret tne persistent failure to present the program W th a view 


to the persuasion of those who are as yet unconvinced. The author 
delights in shocking and offending the “old fogies”, but such abuse does 


cause. 


not sanctify even a g 
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Harvard University. 
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Bisincer, J. ns Gesetzen. Klio. Beitrage zur 
alten Geschicht Dieterich 1925. Pp. Vili, 12}. Rm 
7.50 
Bowpven, W England towards the end of th 
eighteenth « , Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xii, 343 
$3.50. 

This interes new point of view and some new 
material to t rtant period. The author seeks to 
place the per ntions in its full economic and social 
setting In ad nge of printed materials, use has been 
made of man Record Office and at Birmingham 
and Manchest 

The third tch with rare judgment the rise of 
the great indust mndition of the working classes. Th 
depression of a presented in strong outlines, and th: 
untoward rea n upon industry is forcibly sketched 
“These strail maladjustments (in industry) were in 
large part, to too rapid influx of workers fleeing 
from pauperis lessness, they were aggravated by a 
veritable orgy vy industrial employers” (p. 264). 

The conclu first two chapters are not as well 
supported. I ( rationalize the age of invention. “The 
mechanical rt oper historical background, is seen to 
assume the fo I table result of gradually developing 
forces: it bee rationally explicable part of the ag 
(p. 68 Th f the validity of this proposition, but 
the material | i tells the full story and it might fail 
to carry convi tical reader. The gradual development of 
knowledge of g mechanics is not presented in sufficient 
detail, and thi to the closely related growth of inven 
tion in Europ: ‘\ rica. The technical aspects of this task 
would doubtl nowledge of a trained engineer, if it were 
to be accomp tirety, but more could be done by a layman 

The earlier general knowledge of mechanical principles 
was associated trades. The influence of watch and clock 
making was o ce, both as a field of training in prin 
ciples and as workmen who could be trained to th: 
task of buildin nes The entire group of lathe-using 
trades was of ch development of mechanical models 
was opened uj i skill in the use of the lathe even in its old 
form. The h were also a fruitful field for the appli 
cation of mec! , and their history affords many illustra 
tions of the | relatively complex trains of mechanism 
that are perl ng feature of the new “machines” of 
the late eight None of these phases of the history ol 
invention rect ttention in the present study. 

In the large: 1 by the author, the “age of invention’ 
was not specif England. The immediate economic im 
portance of tl 1 there have given them a well-merited 
place in histo tention is to be directed toward the whole 
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is important to follow 
he “spirit of invention” to other countries. Th: history of mechanical 
.ccomplishments in France is certainly germane to such a study, and it 
is important to recognize that the work of Americans was genuinely 


original both in its inspiration and in its achievements. 


process of creating a new mechanical technique it 


Payson UsHer. 


DorezaL, F. La réforme financiére en Pologne. (Paris: Chambre de 


Commerce Franco-Polonaise, 4 Rue Godot-de-Mauroy. 1925. 


Dupont-FerriER, P. Le marché financier de Paris sous | 


e second } m pire 
Paris: Lib. Félix Alean. 1925. 10 fr.) 


Harrison, F. Virginia land grants, a study of conveyancing in relation to 
colonial politics. (Richmond, Va.: Old Dominion Press 


Priv. print 
1925. Pp. 184.) 


Kirreen, C. Das wirtschaftliche Amerika. (Berlin: V. D. I. -Verlag. 
1925. Pp. viii, 183. Rm. 5.) 
Lona, R. C. Brazil: an economic review by states. ‘Trade inf. bull. 849 


(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 32. 10: 
§ } 


MacartHur, W. Sea routes of commerce: and outline of maritime history 
in ancient and medieval times. (Boston: Stratford Co 1925 


Pp. iii, 
114.) 


McConne i, W. J. Social cleavages in Texas. A study of the proposed 
division of the state. Columbia University studies in history, economics, 
and public law, vol. CXIX, no. 2 (New York: Longmans, Green 1925 
Pp. 196. $2.) 


Mayson, P. B. Essai sur les associations en Chine. (Paris: Lib. Générale 
de Droit et de Jurisprudence. 1925. Pp. 208. 20 fr 

This book gives much interesting information about the very numerous 
and varied associations in China. 


Massstabe der Ueberlegenheit und des Fortschritts einer Zivilization 
(Karlsruhe i. B.: Verlag G. Braun. 1925. Pp. 239-256 
Separate from Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie, vol. I. 
NickeL, K. E. Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft 1924-25. Third 
(Cothen-Anhalt: I. E. Kurth. 1925. Pp. 112. M. 8.50 
A short account of the condition of German money, credit, and trade 
in 1924 and 1925. 


edition 


Norz, W. Friedrich List in Amerika. (Jena: Fischer. 1925 Pp. 200 
293. ) 

A very interesting account of List’s activity during his sojourn in the 
United States from 1825 to 1831, and especially of the support which he 
gave to the protectionist group of those days. Reprinted from Weltwirt 
schaftes Archiv, 21 Band, Heft 2 and 22 Band, Heft 1 (April, July, 
1925). “Nicht im Buchhandel.” 


PantaLeoni, M. La crisi del 1905-1907. (Milan: Universita Bocconi 
Editrice. 1925. Pp. 241.) 
This extensive monograph is published as part of the first volume of 
Annali di Economia. It is a contribution to the literature of the relation 
of general economic conditions to the performance of business contracts. 
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The Italian State Railway Administration had given a contract to , 
French manufacturer of railway supplies calling for the delivery op 
specified dates of a large number of railway cars and other railway equip 
ment. Delays took place in the carrying out of the contract and , 
demand arose in Italy for indemnification. The Court of Appeals a 


Rome, recognizing the complexity of the problems before it, welcomed 
the request made by the French firm to submit to a Court of Experts th 
question of the factors responsible for the delay in deliveries. Of the 


three experts designated to serve as a court, Professor Pantaleoni was 
the economist, and he, it is made plain, was the author of the critical 
portion of the experts’ report 

It is as a study in the method of handling an economico-legal problem 
that this report is chie fly of interest. An extended introductory section 
deals with the criteria to be observed. Here is a consideration of various 
definitions of crisis, and the term is obviously meant to include a period of 
intense demand, a period of heightened prosperity. What is accidental js 


to be carefully distinguished from secular variations and industrial cycles, 
and the door is to be left open for the discovery of conditions in the indi 
vidual case which do not reflect the general phenomena of the time. 

What follows in the second and major part of the report shows the r 
sults of applying these criteria to the broken contract in question. Elabo 
rate data are adduced to show the extent and the course of the epoch of 
prosperity of 1905-1907. Approximately 100 pages are given to the repro 
duction of tables of statistics dealing with conditions in countries other 
than France, in order to give point to the French situation; not merely, 


however, by way of analogy, for the bearing of the general conditions 
upon the actual performance or want of performance of the French firm 
must be explained in detail Finally, the court, completely exonerating 
the firm, severely condemns those who had sought to make political capital 
of the episode, holding that no question of patriotism or political sentiment 
should be permitted to stand in the way of the truth. 
R. F. Foerster. 

Pecror, D. Rég thmiques de l’Amérique (Paris: So 
d’Editions Géographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, 17 Rue Jacob. 1925 
26 fr.) 


Puipps, H. Some aspects of the agrarian question in Mexico: an historical 
study. Texas bull. 1 515 Austin, Tex.: University of Texas. 1925 
Pp. 157.) 

ScHEcHTER, F. | ] historical foundations of the law relating to trad 


marks. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1925. Pp. XXVIli, 
211.) 


A scholarly d rtation prepared for the degree of Juris Doctor at 
Columbia University This volume is not an attempt to add to the 
many manuals of current trade-mark law that are now available to the 
Bench and Bar. Its aim is to illumine the hitherto ‘dim historic trails 
to the sources of trade-mark law and to analyze critically the present 
state and tendencies of trade-mark law in the light of its history. 

In the course of a survey of six centuries of the uses and piracy of ‘took 
symbols, I have necessarily been led into all sorts of byways in medieval 


law and in gild life and discipline from which has been extracted material 
that may, I venture to think, prove of interest not only to the legal 
profession, but to the economic historian and also to those concerned in 4 
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non-legal capacity with trade-marks and trade-marked articles.” Con 
tains a bibliography of 20 pages. 


Sie. H. L’évolution commerciale et industrielle de la France sous l’ancien 
~ regime. (Paris: M. Giard. 1925. Pp. 396. 35 fr.) 

“A competent and useful description of the general features of the eco 
nomic development of France in the last two centuries preceding the 
revolution. The study is based primarily upon secondary material, 
though of course a number of matters have already been the subject of 
careful special study by the author. Despite the substantial amount of 
monographic work since the publication of the last edition of Levasseur’s 
books there are few changes in the general content of the narrative. 
Details are modified or added here and there, but the large outlines stand 
mostly as he left them. This is in part a just tribute to the quality of 
his work; but it seems to indicate also that the whole group of scholars 
has adhered to the dominant points of view with excessive devotion. If 
these primary judgments of material and these modes of arrangement are 
granted, there is indeed nothing new to be done; but is it so certain that 
these points of view exhaust the material? 

Ser, H. La France économique et sociale au XVIIIe siécle. (Paris: 
Armand Colin. 1925. Pp. 193.) 

A sketch of the condition of French society in the eighteenth century 
designed for students and general readers; displaying effectively the wide 
range of the author’s studies and his conservative judgment of the 
historical problems presented. 

Smitu, D. H. An economic geography of Europe. (New York: Long 
mans, Green. 1925. Pp. xii, 247. $1.50.) 


Spautpine, H. S. Chapters in social history. (Boston: D. C. Heath. 
1925. Pp. xv, 457.) 


Starr, H. E. William Graham Sumner. (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1925. Pp. vi, 557. $4.) 


Vermeit. L’Allemagne contemporaine 1919-1924, sa structure, son évo- 
lution politique, économique et sociale. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alean. 1925. 
10 fr.) 


{nnuaire général de la France et de l’étranger (1925). (Paris: Larousse, 
Editeur, 13 Rue du Montparnasse. 1925. 200 fr.) 


Brief economic survey of Ohio. (Cleveland, O.: Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 
General Commercial Engineer's Office. 1925. Pp. 46.) 


Denkschrift zum hundertjahrigen Jubilium der Industrie- und Handels 
kammer su Magdeburg. (Magdeburg: Joh. Friedr. Eilers. 1925. Pp. 
237. M. 10.) 


Rahway, New Jersey, 1665-1925, the city of homes and industries. Com 
piled by the students of Rahway high school, class of 1925. (Asbury 
Park, N. J.: Schuyler Press. 1925. Pp. 118.) 

Report of the Committee on Economic Restoration. No. 39. Third Con 
gress, Brussels, June 21-27, 1925. (Paris: International Chamber of 
Commerce, 33 Rue Jean-Goujon. 1925. Pp. 30.) 
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Resolutions passed Third Congress (Brussels, June, 1925). No. +0), 
(Paris: Internat. Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 53.) 

The statesman’s year 125. Sixty-second issue. Edited by Sir Jouy 
Scott Kettie and M. Epstein New York: Macmillan. 1925. $7.50. 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 


History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 1620-1860. 
By Percy and Joun I. Fatconer. (Wash- 


ington: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1925. Pp. xii, 512.) 
This volume was prepared by an economist of the United States 
Tariff Commission, formerly a professor of economics at Yale Univer- 
sity, and by a professor of rural economy at Ohio State University, 
It forms a part of the contributions to American economic history 
projected by the department of economics and sociology at the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington in 1904. It has been preceded by E. R. 
Johnson’s History of Domestic and Foreign Commerce of the United 


States (1915); Victor S. Clark’s History of Manufactures in the 
United States, 1607-1860 (1916); B. H. Meyer’s History of Trans- 
portation in the United States before 1860 (1917); and John R. 
Commons’ History of Labor in the United States (1918). A compre- 


hensive history of a ulture in the United States has been promised 
for some time; but the discontinuance of the department of economics 
and sociology in 1916, and the reorganization of those who had been 
collaborating in its work as the board of research associates in American 
economic history, \ ollowed by changes in the general plan and 
direction of the work in agricultural history, which explain the delay 
in the preparation of the manuscript for publication. The present 
volume brings the history of agriculture in the northern United States 
down to 1860; while the preparation of a history of agriculture in 


the southern United States covering the same period has been delegated 
to L. C. Gray who, it is understood, is revising his manuscript on the 
History of the Southern Plantation for this purpose. 


The first inquiry that arises in connection with these two mono- 
graphs is why they were not combined into one comprehensive and 
unified history of agriculture in the United States before 1860. This 
would have been the more logical method of treating consistently the 
history of American agriculture within the limits set for these studies; 


and it would have been more in harmony with the plan adopted for 
the preceding monographs of the series. A national history of agri- 
culture would have been a more welcome and useful addition to the 
series than the two sectional histories which are offered instead. 
There seems to be no explanation or justification for this some- 
what arbitrary division of the subject, except possibly that the 
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authors of these two monographs have labored under the popular 
delusion that agriculture in the southern states before 1860 was so 
wholly indentified with, or submerged by, the plantation system that 
it constituted a system quite separate and distinct. This assumption 
is supported in part by the explanation made in the preface that 
the history of agriculture in the Southern United States during this 
period is to be a revision and condensation of Mr. Gray’s History of the 
Southern Plantation “‘which already covered the subject in manu 
script.” The changing personnel of the staff in charge of the work 
in agricultural history may also have rendered it practically impos- 
sible to prepare a national history of agriculture. Be that as it may, 
the studies of Frederick J. Turner and Ulrich B. Phillips have shown 
that the South had its frontier as well as its plantations and that it 
carried on many agricultural activities in common with the North. 
That some of these activities were quite extensive is shown by a study 
of grain and livestock production, especially corn and swine. The 
United States Census of 1840 shows, for example, that the States of 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Virginia were at that time the leading 
corn producing states of the Union, contributing 32 per cent of the 
entire crop of the nation. The division into northern and southern 
agriculture does not rest on a sound basis. The advantages of such 
a division are counter-balanced by the disadvantages. The authors 
themselves do not even define the term “northern.” Their use of the 
term is inconsistent. The colonial divisions are first mentioned on 
page 142. The New England and Middle Atlantic groups of colonies 
are treated as northern for the colonial period; but on page 262 
the state of Maryland is included, and on page 264 the states of 
Missouri and Kentucky are added. The materials collected for those 
two studies could have been more advantageously combined into a com- 
prehensive history of agriculture in the United States which would 
have afforded an excellent opportunity for the use of the comparative 
method. 

The present volume is divided into four parts: part I, Agriculture 
in the Earliest Settlements; part II, Rural Economy in the Ejigh- 
teenth Century; part III, Expansion and Progress, 1800-1840; and 
part IV, Period of Transformation. The persons who have contrib 
uted in various ways in the collection of the materials are Kenyon L, 
Butterfield, Henry C. Taylor, John L. Coulter, A. E. Cance, O. E. 
Baker, and O. C. Stine, the burden of this work being delegated, 
however, to P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, who prepared the manu- 


script for publication. There is a serviceable table of contents; a 


critical and classified bibliography, followed by an alphabetical list of 


725 authors; and an index. 
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It would b iy that this volume consists of two 
monographs: t parts I, II, and III (256 pages), 
which brings t} lown to 1840, by Bidwell; and the second 
consisting of | 1 pages), which continues the subject to 
1860, by Falco Bidwell edited the manuscript for part 
IV, these two port vork have not been successfully woven 
together. Nu DD ; and repetitions occur. Moreover, 
there is a ques ier the year 1840 constitutes a satisfactory 
point of divisi ltural history. 

Both studies ww view of our agricultural history— 
largely a histor) nimals and technical processes and of 
developments not to the general development of the nation. 
In short, they d . part of our national history. This 
is the most seri to be made. 

Other critic noted. Both Bidwell and Falconer quote 
to excess. Bid portions of his articles published else- 
where without a n that this has been done. Falconer’s 
treatment is “sket ncomplete. In both studies there is an 
undue multiplicati on headings and chapters. Bidwell’s 
begins abruptly background: European, geographical, or 
aboriginal. The bil iphy contains some notable omissions among 
which may be mentioned: B. W. Bond’s The Quit Rent System in the 
American Colo) 119); R. G. Wellington’s The Political and Sec- 
tional Influence Lands, 1828-1842 (1914); G. M. Ste- 
phenson’s Polit the Public Lands, 1840-1862 (1917) ; B. 
H. Hibbard’s A fH he Public Land Policies (1924) ; and other 
important mon 1 articles which might be mentioned. The 
index is inadeq 

The volume sual form in which the contributions 
to this series ha The proof reading has been carefully 
done. Very few ive been noted. The maps and charts have 
been well executed ef merit of this work is that it will serve as 
a useful encyclo] Oo ormation on this important phase of 


American history 
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Appison, C. Wi) r London: Labor Party. 1925. Pp. 23.) 

BecKMANN, F. Ag und Agrarzélle. (Berlin: P. Parey. 1925. 
Pp. iii, 100. M. 3. 

Burgess, J. Briti rsus foreign tributes. (London: Francis 
Johnson, 14 Great George St. 1925. Pp. 240. 2s. 6d.) 

Cooper, M. R. and Haw , C. R. Cost of producing field crops, 1928. 


Dept. of Agricultur lar, 340. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925.) 
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two Fotsom, J. C. Truck-farm labor in New Jersey, 1922. Dept. of Agri 
5) culture, bull. 1285. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 10c.) 

ond Gras, N. S. B. A history of agriculture in Europe and America New 
to York: F. S. Crofts & Co. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 444. $3.50.) 

art This volume, according to the preface, “is meant only to describe for 

general and collegiate use some of the more important developments in the 

history of rural life in Europe and in America. It aims at both historical 

rey 


and genetic treatment, that is, a description of the phenomena and a state 
ory ment of the general evolutionary changes.” The result, in point of view 
and general content, is distinctly different from anything now available 
and makes the volume a most useful addition to the literature in this field, 


| while for courses in the history of agriculture which pretend to any 
of breadth it may well prove indispensable. 
on. A general chronological sequence runs through the book, starting with 
‘his primitive agriculture and coming down through Roman agrarian history, 
the medieval manor and European peasant revolts, to the subsequent 
ise agricultural history of England and ending with American agriculture. 
) After the first quarter of the book, which carries us through the peasant 
4 revolts, attention centers very largely in the agriculture of England and 
r’s the United States, the chapters dealing with the latter country constitu 
an ing about one third of the volume. In connection with a chapter dis 
Il’s cussing the physiocrats, some phases of French agriculture are described; 
- and throughout there are frequent references to conditions in other 
countries of Europe and Asia. Stimulating questions with references for 
ng further reading, together with notes, are appended to each chapter. 
the For the most part, however, the treatment is made topical in character, 
ec- institutions, agricultural systems, and economic stages are discussed and 
i. outstanding trends in development and their causes emphasized. Some 
B idea of the main topics can be gathered from the chapter headings of 
: ‘ the section devoted to American agriculture, which include the history of 
e 


property in land, the stages of agriculture, animal husbandry, rural types 
‘he historically considered, the factors in agricultural development and the 
results of that development. 

The author has brought to this work extensive study and sound scholar 
lly ship. His generalizations are stimulating but stated with care; and his 
J emphasis on significant developments and causal relations is refreshing. 


ave In a subject so comprehensive the problem what to include and what to 
as exclude is a perplexing one upon which no two people are likely to agree. 
of Some will miss details that would more adequately round out the general 


history: but the obvious purpose has been not to conceal sight of the 
forest by leaves; and details are largely confined to illustrations of 
significant points. To the reviewer the most important omission, in view 
of the book’s objectives, is a discussion of the differences between the 
economic problems that arise in various types of agriculture and those 
2) | found in other lines of economic activity such as manufacturing, trans- 
portation or trade. The economic characteristics of manufacturing and 


= transportation have received much attention from economists; but a 
really adequate analysis of the economic characteristics of agriculture 

cis has seldom been attempted. Similarly, just as an analysis of the eco 


nomic position of the laborer is deemed essential in studying labor prob- 
23 lems, so we need to analyze the economic position of the farmer in order to 
understand both his problems and his economic reactions. Points con- 


746 Vew Books Decembe; 192: 
nected with tl t, touched upon in numerous places in this Mat 
book; but th t together and discussed in relation to 
one another it gnificance may be appreciated. 4! 

Cuester W. 
Pav 
Hun a il Commission found: an authoritatir; J 
u timore: Williams & Wilkins Co. 1925 ot 
Pp 416 t 

Marriotr, H. |] The administration, organization, 
and n errous metal mines. (New York 0 
Macmillan ] D4.50 t 

Myers, T ( r London: Trades Union Congress id 
1925. Pp. 1 

Ross, H. A T} in the Chicago dairy district. Agr | Ra 
Exp. Sta. bu Ill.: Univ. of Illinois. 1925.) | 

ScHULLERN-SC! H {grarpolitik. Grundrisse zum Stu 
dium der Nat Bd. 1 Jena: Fischer. 1924. Pp. viii, 

448 M 12 

Serine, M. A u? rarzolle (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
1925. Pp. 1 

Surrace, F. M f the price of wheat during the war 
and its effect roducer. (Washington: U. S. Grain 
( orporation 

Taytor, H. ( ur economics. (New York: Mac 
millan 192 

Corn and Oats Washington: Bureau of Railway Economics 
1925 Pp. 12 

Jewish Agricult rt for 1900-1924 A review of twenty 
five years act r 1924. (New York: Jewish Agri G 
Soc., 301 East 5 43) Pp 69.) 

Pennsylvania D ( ts and Waters: report from January | 
1,1922 to May Harrisburg, Pa.: Dept. of Forests and Waters 
1925. Pp. 2¢ 

Production of pet Papers presented at the symposium on 
petroleum and gz New York meetings, February, 1925. (New 
York: Am. In nd Metallurgical Engineers. 1925. Pp 
247 

Wheat studies , Developments in the wheat situation, 

January to M \ [, no. 7, European wheat production as 
affecting imp Stanford University, Calif.: Food Re | 
search Inst 209-216. ) 


CLERGET, 


1925. 


Vianufacturing Industries 


Ww BOOKS 


Pp: § soie en France. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
28.) 
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MATAGRIN, NI \ L’industrie des ] roduits cl} et ses rill urs 
Paris: Gaston Doin, Editeur, 8 Place de l!’'Odéon. 1925. Pp. xviii 
187 

Paw towskr, A. WL’industrie tertile francaise. Paris: Lib Scientifique 
Jules Charles et A. Brunet, 7 Rue Séguier 1925 

Rousiers, P. pe. Les grandes industries modernes. Vol. III, Les indus 
tries tertiles. Paris: Armand Colin. 1925 Pp. 261. 9 fr. 


Concentration in the production of textiles, and its effect on the 
markets and on the conditions of labor is the subject of this volume, the 
third in a series on the great modern industries. 


editors reference hook on cement and concrete 1925 edition (¢ hicago 


Portland Cement Assoc., 111 West Washington St. 1925 Pp. 56.) 


Rayon: the new synthetic fibre New York: Green. Ellis & Anderson 
1925 Pp. 54 

Transactions of the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 1924, 
semi-annual meeting, no. 116, and annual meeting, no. 117 Boston: 
Nat. Assoc. of Cotton Mfrs., 80 Federal St. 1925. Pp. 482 


Year of the Vationa {ssociation of Cotton Manufac turers, with 
cotton manufacturers’ manual, 1925 Boston: Nat. Assoc ot Cotton 
Mfrs 1925 Pp. 338. ) 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


Escu, E. Die Binnenschaffahrt der Vereiniqten Staaten von {merika 
Leipzig: G. A. Gloeckner. 1925. Pp. viii, 136 M.8 
A careful account of the navigable water-ways of the United States 
and of the projects for their extension, brought up to date and illustrated 
by map 


GittetTTE, E. Locating the iron trail Boston: ( hristopher Pub. Co 
1925. Pp. 172. $2. 

Jaariant, H. M. The role of the state in the provision of railways (Lon 
don: P. S. King & Son. 1924. Pp. xi, 146. 8s. 6d.) 


To provide the necessary factual background for discussing the part 
that the state should play in ensuring the construction of an idequate, 
well-distributed net o 
three countries: Eng 


f railway lines, the author reviews the « xperience of 
land, India, and Prussia. England illustrates the 
development of railways by private enterprise with the minimum of 
interference or direction by the government; India illustrates the develop 
ment of railways by private companies under guarantees from the govern 
ment; and Prussia illustrates development directly by the government 

In England ample capital was available for the construction of rail 
ways, but because of the failure of the government to provide for 


systematic and ordered growth, the railway net grew up in a haphazard 


manner, leading to enormous waste. ‘The policy of England is summarily 
discarded by the author as uneconomic. In India, private enterprise, 


unassisted by the government, could not be enlisted; and accordingly 
guarantees were given by the state. The guarantee system, says the author, 
“offers a wholesome means of participation by the state in the financial 
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Cost and development of commercial aviation Washington: Library, 
Bureau of Railway Economics 1925 Pp. 19, eyelostyled , 
“A list of references including material containing comparisons of air 
and railroad services as to costs, speeds, safety, and historical develop 


ment.” 


l'o formulate policy for transport in Mid-lWest New York: National 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 16 

Interstate Commerce Commission reports Decisions, December, 1928 
April, 19245 February April, 1924. Vols. 86 and 88. Washington 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 1925. $2.25 each 

Motor trucks not destroying highways. New York: National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. 1925 Pp. 8.) 

Northern Pacific land grants, hearings, March 23 1pril 11, 1925. Pts. 2, 
3. (Washington: Supt. Docs 1925. Pp. viii, 875-1754. 25c., 65c. 


The ports of Seattle, Tacoma, Bellingham, Ever tt, and Grays Harbor, 
Washington. Port series, no. 7 Washington: Supt. Does 1925. 
Pp. 470.) 

Rail leaders predict big future for truck. New York: National Auto 
mobile Chamber of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 16. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


NEW BOOKS 


(_ULBERTSON, W. S. International economi policies: a survey of the eco 
nomics of diplomacy. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1925. Pp 
xviii, 575. $3.50.) 

“The major economic factors in international relations,” “the disputes 
and grounds for disputes which have arisen among nations from economic 
causes, rather than domestic tariff problems, constitute the subject 
matter of this book. Its purpose is “to indicate principles which may 
guide to a more adequate and intelligent organization of our common 
international existence.”’ 

Both in content and point of view it presents much that might have been 
anticipated by those familiar with Culbertson’s Commercial Policies in 
War Time and After, and his Raw Materials and Foodstuffs in the Com 
mercial Policies of Nations. Indeed, certain portions ol the latter have 
been incorporated bodily. Nevertheless the work under review is essen 
tially a new creation, more comprehensive than earlier publications It 
takes account also of recent developments and makes available the 
author’s maturer conclusions. 

The general scope is suggested by the chapter headings: the back 
ground of the modern world; commercial treaties; principles and methods 
of tariff bargaining; protection and preference in the commonwealth of 
British nations; the closed door; colonial experiences of the United 
States; the open door; raw materials and fuels; foreign loans and invest 
ments; competition and combination in international commerce; com 
mercial policies affecting shipping; and the foreground of the modern 
world. Nine appendices, covering some 90 pages, present inter alia a 
survey of commercial policis s affecting communication and the text of a 
peace plan submitted by Culbertson in competition tor the Bok prize. 
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upon years of competent study and official experience, and represents a 
substantial contribution to the literature of the subject—-a contribution 
which in scope and style also is adapted alike to the requirements of 
the classroom and of the general reader. 

Pau. S. Peirce. 


EuLeEnBuRG, F. Probleme der deutschen Handelspolitik Keiler Vortrage, 
11. (Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1925. Pp. 68. Rm. 2 
An account of the problems of German trade with especial reference to 
the necessary importation of food-stuffs and raw materials; on the effects 
of the protective duties which in the opinion of the author should be 
imposed chiefly on agricultural produce and iron. The author shows 
that Germany has to spend one fourth her industrial resources to pay 
for necessary imports. 
Hammart, T. D. Seasonal aspects of wheat exporting. Dept. of Com 
merce, Trade inf. bull. 350. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925 Pp. 11.) 


? 


Levy, H. Die Grundlagen der Weltwirtschaft. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. 
1924. Pp. x, 185.) 

McKey, J. R. and Giusta, H. S. United States trade with Latin America 
in 1924. Dept. of Commerce, Trade inf. bull. 345. (Washington: 
Supt. Docs. 1925. Pp. 48.) 


Grain trade of Canada: report for 1924. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics. 1925. Pp, 175. 50c.) 

Statistik des Warenverkehrs der Schweiz mit dem Auslande Pts. 1 and 2 
(Bern-Bimpliz: Benteli A.G. 1925. Pp. ix, 220.) 

Survey of overseas markets. By the Committee on Industry and Trade. 
(London: H. M. Stationary Office. 1925. Pp. 740. $1.50.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


NEW BOOKS 


Bays, A. W. Business law. Revised edition. (New York: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xxvii, 473. $1.40.) 

Beckman, T. N. and He xp, F. E. Collection correspondence and agency 
practice. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1925. Pp. xi, 193 
$2.50.) 

Contains six chapters on collection departments and letters, and ad 
ditional chapters which describe collection agency and attorney practices. 
Examples are given of individual letters furnished by typical business 
concerns. ‘The book is thoroughly practical and designed for use by 
business houses. 

Bett, W. H. Accountants’ reports. Second edition. New York: Ronald. 
1925. Pp. xi, 386. $6.) 

“It is designed to exhibit the best present-day methods of both public 
and private accountants, with respect to all features of the reports 
they are called upon to prepare.’ Contains chapters on balance sheets, 
consolidated statements, graphic charts, the preparation of comments 
on the statements, and the nature of a complete audit report. For this 
purpose a sample report covering over 40 pages is reproduced. 
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The conter Ernest Poole and supplementary 
notes by | I pters on the employer and trades 
unions, hours r and efficiency, efficiency by con 
sent, discreti neorporation of trades unions, life 
insuran ibu vings bank insurance, trusts, th: 
New England ly, and interlocking directors. 
Brisco, N. A. and V tetail buying New York: Prentice 
Hall 1925 
Brown, | Mu vy York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp 
X1, 201 
An exceptior int of the problems, both legal and 
practi al wl with tl 


1e issue and sale of municipal 
bonds 


Carson, A. J umber industry. Official pubs., 
vol. VI, n 1al Association of Cost Accountants, 
130 West 42nd 75 

Cuisuotm, A. 1 rta New York: Longmans, Green 
1925. Pp. 19 

Crark, W S} their design and use. (New York 
McGraw-Hill $2.50 

Cowan, | [ \ ial of securities laws of the United 
State , C} Maintenance & Service Co. 1925 

Curtis, A. B. a i Mathematics of accounting. (New 
York: Prentice-! p. ix, 392. $5.) 

his inte: | the various phases of mathematics 
with which tl vy comes in contact. Its content and 
arrangement m text and as a handbook for general 
referenc: the simpler aspects of the subject, 
such as short-« tions, percentages, merchandise con 
trol, gross prof nts, partial payments, averages, and 
storag Che algebra, logarithms, progression, 
partnership, g talment sales, and foreign exchange. 
Mathematics tion of assets, and mathematics for 
building and | le the volume. 


A. W.H 


Dremer, H. fF ie nd administration. Fourth edition 
New York: M Pp. 391. $4. ) 
FarnuHaAM, D. 7 science in industry. New York: 
Macmillan l 
Contains pay research and the progress in the elec- 
trical indust ectricity,” and “The x-rays,” by 
R. W. King; hemical research,” ‘“Profit-earning 
research,” “T] is of procedure toward research, 
and “Scientifi ition activity,” by H. E. Howe; 
“Contributions to the development of mechanical 
engineering, ‘| to high speed machinery and the 
mechanical wort | ‘Progress in textile machinery,” by 
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J. A. Hall; “Scientific vs. casual management,” and “Results of scientifi 
management,” by D. T. Farnham. 
Finirett1, G. The wholesale markets in New York and its environs 
resent trends and probable future developments New York: Regional 
Plan of New York and Its Environs. 1925. Pp. 69. 


Preeman, H.C. Control of stocks of merchandise. Official pubs., vol. VI, 
no. 24. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost Accountants. 1925 Pp. 11 


soc 

Vrencn, J. C. and Unter, J. E. English in business New York 
McGraw-Hill. 1925.) 

Frt, J. L. Retail merchandising, planning, and control New York 
Prentice-Hall. 1925. Pp. xiv, 371. #4. 

Gaines, M. W. The art of investment. Second printing. (New York 
The Ronald Press. 1924. Pp. v, 231. $2.) 

Second printing of a brief but cl arly written introduction to the sub 
jects of investment and finance. It is designed primarily to meet the 
needs of those who are purchasing securities for the first time and are 
not able to devote to their preliminary study of the subject the amount 
of time necessary for reading the usual college textbooks Che abund 
ance of illustrative material adds greatly to its value for this purpose. 

Girrorp, W. C. Real estate advertising. { discussion of the practical 
application of the principles of adve rtising to the real estate business. 
Land economics series. (New York: Macmillan 1925. Pp. xiii, 194 
$4.) 

Hicuam, C. F. {dvertising: its use and abuse. (New York: Holt. 1925 
Pp. 256. $1.) 

Hurrcut, E. W. The elements of business law. Second edition, revised 
by G. G. Bocerr. (Boston: Ginn & Co. 1925 Pp. xiv, 359. $1.48.) 

Hunt, E. E. Conferences, committees, conventions; and how to run them. 

New York: Harper & Bros. 1925. Pp. xiv, 218. $2.50 

s, and others. American business ace ounting. Section First 
steps in accounting. Vol.1. (Rockford, Ill.: American Business Bureau. 
1925. Pp. xix, 423.) 

Jorpan, J. P. and Harris, G. L. Cost accounting principles and practice. 
Second edition, revised. (New York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. viii, 562. 
$4.) 

June, P. C. 1 system of labor control for pay roll and cost purposes. 


N. A. C. A. Bull., vol. VII, no. 1. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of Cost 


Accountants. 1925. Pp. 17. 75c.) 


Kester, R. B. Accounting theory and practice. Vol. II. Second edition. 
Yew York: Ronald. 1925. Pp. ix, 855. $4.50.) 


Kester, R. B. Depreciation. Ronograph library, 28. (New York: 
Ronald. 1924. Pp. xii, 105.) 
Seven chapters treat: (1) Some aspects and definitions of terms; (2) 
The causes of depreciation; (3) Factors of rate determination; (4) 
Methods of calculating depreciation; (5) Appraisement of the various 
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Pinkerton, P. W. Accounting for surplus. Ronograph Library, no. 21. 


New York: Ronald Press. 1924. Pp. v, 120.) 

The commonly accepted principles of accounting for surplus are set 
forth in a clear, easily comprehended style in this little book, which 
should prove useful in clearing up some of the misunderstandings con 
cerning surplus prevalent among both students and business men. Al- 
though there are perhaps half a dozen minor points upon which the re 
viewer might take issue, they are upon the whole too trivial to merit atten 
tion. A. W. H. 


PorreNBERGER, A. T. Psychology in advertising. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw. 
1925. Pp. xix, 632. $4.) 

Psychology has much more to offer industry as a method than as a 
subject-matter. In this volume, however, Dr. Poffenberger, who is 
accorded recognition among psychologists as a careful scientific worker, 
presents both an excellent and adequate account of psychological methods 
available to the student of advertising problems, and an amazing array of 
data, much of which is from the author’s own extensive researches. In 
addition to topics usually found in books on the psychology of advertising, 
there is a chapter on the comprehension of advertisements and several 
chapters on the emotional effects of line, form, color, and language. The 
profusion of illustrative material adds both to the value and interest of 
the book. C. L. Stone. 


Smituty, R. L., compiler, Bibliography of books on business economics. 
(New York: Dixie Business Book Shop, Inc. 1925. Pp. 185.) 


StockweLL, H. G. How to read a financial statement. (New York: 
Ronald Press. 1925. Pp. vi, 443. $4.50.) 

Approximately the first half of the book describes the balance sheet; 
the second half considers in detail topics closely related to balance-sheet 
construction and interpretation. In the first chapter are presented the 
outlines of balance-sheet philosophy and three representative forms of 
the balance sheet; also a simple balance sheet to serve as the basis of 
discussion in chapters 2 to 13 inclusive. Then follows the discussion of 
balance-sheet analysis and comparison and the consideration of certain 
technical features. 

The book's contents do not justify the title given it. The income state- 
ment is given no consideration, yet it appears in published and unpub- 
lished reports, accompanying the balance sheet. Little appears con- 
cerning the statistical and interpretative statements which frequently 
supplement these fundamental statements. This is a criticism of the 
book’s title, not of its contents. 

The discussion of principles is illuminating. The discriminating treat- 
ment of fundamentals of balance-sheet construction is impressive. The 
numerous illustrations serve well in their explanatory function. Good- 
will, surplus, accounts receivable, deferred assets, reserves and reserve 
funds are treated in an unusually satisfactory manner. 

Since the book is primarily interpretative, it is fitting that most of the 
illustrations are taken from balance sheets used in business. Such 
balance sheets have both merits and defects, however, and sometimes their 
defects are serious. Does it not add to the effectiveness of the presen- 
tation to include also forms which are theoretically accurate? The need 
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consolidations and unfair competition, for instance, industrial monopoly 
has succeeded in entrenching itself and is exacting a toll from consumers 
and limiting the inventor's product to a single outlet thereby putting him 
in the position of having to accept onerous terms in return for the pur 
chase of his patents. 

Numerous other obstacles harass the inventor. Litigation with its 
attendant delays and expense is one of the most troublesome. A certain 
patent commissioner once wrote to a former secretary of the interior 
“In payment for the invention the inventor obtains the right to bring 
suit in the federal courts against intringers during the period of seven 
teen years.”” ‘To add to his difficulties he too often finds himself in the 
toils of inefficient or unscrupulous promoters, usually so-called patent 
attorneys, who, being employed ostensibly to assist him in patenting and 
perhaps marketing his product, proceed to exploit his ignorance of these 
matters. 

Lack of space prevents a statement of other abuses. What are the 
remedies? ‘The author concludes that the “fundamental idea which 
underlies our patent system” is sound. The problem is to minimize 
existing evils. The nature of these evils in most cases suggests their 
remedy. Industrial monopolies built upon patents, for instance, can be 
dealt with by vigorously applying the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust 
laws to them as well as to other monopolies. The proof that a monopoly 
exists might also be made a defense for the infringment of its patents 
Perhaps their outright cancellation would be feasible. 

As a remedy for excessive litigation a number of suggestions are made 
Yeduce the number of patents granted by requiring patent examiners to 
give recognition only to distinctive claims that represent a real contri 
bution to inventive progress. Make the examination so thorough that the 
courts will have greater confidence in the validity of patents. Heretofore, 
the courts being doubtful of the validity of patents, have refused to grant 
preliminary injunctions against alleged infringers. The patentee has 
consequently been placed in the position of having to prove the validity 
of his patent rather than having the burden of proof placed on the 
alleged infringer where it seems rightfully to belong. To make the 
examination of applications for patents more thorough a larger number 
of more competent examiners is needed. Excessive litigation might 
further be reduced by creating a higher court to which patent cases could 
be appealed from the circuit courts of appeal, now the court of last resort. 
As matters stand not only is there conflict among these courts as to 
questions involving the validity of patents, infringments and the like, 
but the fact that the same issue may be tried in two or more circuits 
(nine in all) results in more litigation, expense and delay. The suggestion 
that yearly fees be assessed against outstanding patents would reduce 
litigation indirectly by leading to the abandonment and consequent can 
cellation of undesirable patents. 

Of great import is the author’s concluding suggestion in advocacy of 
publicity as an antidote to existing evils. An aroused public appreci 
ation of the issues at stake would hasten the enactment of remedial 
measures and would teach inventors to be wary of the many pitfalls 
that now beset his path. 

The book contains several appendices and a comprehensive bibliography. 

Mitton N. NELson. 
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pubs., Suitn, J. B. RR. New York laws affecting business corporations, revised to 
1925 April 27, 1925. Sixth edition. (New York: U. S. Corporation Co. 
1925. Pp. xxxii, 303.) 
Priy TarpeLtt, I. M. The history of the Standard Oil Company. Two vols. 
(New York: Macmillan Co. 1925. Pp. xix, 406; xiii, 409. $7.50 per 
set. ) 
L city, 


This is a reprint of the edition of 1904. The work has been long out 
of print, waiting a reissue. The author is preparing a third volume, 
bringing the history down to date. This, however, will probably not be 
1925, finished for two years. 


Press 


Federal anti-trust decisions, cases decided in United States courts. Vols. 


Trade | VIII and IX. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1925. $1.50.) 
10c. 
Political ownership and the electric light and power industry. (New York: 
ort of National Electric Light Assoc. 1925. Pp. 262.) 
Bd., Published for the information of member companies 
1): Recent decisions affecting trade association statistical services. (New 
— York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. 8.) 
“lle, Addendum to the first edition of Trade Associations Their Economix 
a Significance and Legal Status. 
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NEW BOOKS 
icago Draper, E. G., Lewisoun, S. A., Commons, J. R., and Lesconier, D. C. 
Can business prevent unemployment? (New York: A. A. Knopf. 1925 
Pp. 226. 
: Am P ) 
Furniss, E. S. and Guitp, L. R. Labor problems: a book of materials for 
460 their study. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. x, 621. $2.80. 
Gauster, A. E. The labor movement in the shoe industry. (New York 
oon Ronald. 1924. Pp. x, 237. $2.) 
sa Much of this study is focused upon Philadelphia and presents a de 


tailed account of the first journeymen’s society in that city and the 
development of the Philadelphia locals in the Knights of St. Crispin and 
Am. the Knights of Labor. This is followed by two chapters devoted to the 
history of three independent unions: the United Shoe Workers of 
America, the Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, and the Allied Shoe 
Workers’ Union. The last two chapters discuss the attitude of the Boot 
and Shoe Workers’ Union toward the independent unions and the place 
of the local Philadelphia organizations in the modern movement. The 
book is well organized and is a valuable source of historical data con 


ol of cerning the evolution of the structure and policies of the unions in the 
— shoe industry. Largely a simple narrative of historical facts, the book 
has a special value because, as John R. Commons has remarked, “The 
a the boot and shoe industry is better fitted than any other American industry 
Pp. for study of the evolution through all stages from the household to the 
highly organized modern factory system.” Fart J. Mivver. 
-Hill Goopricn, C. The miner’s freedom: a study of the working life in a 


changing industry. (Boston: Marshall Jones. 1925.) 
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Geneva: International Labor 


in the United States. 


1925. 
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are not discussed. The authors even expressly refuse to investigate 
the wisdom of exempting the associations from taxation (p. 416). 
They are interested in very different matters from those treated by 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb in their Consumers’ Codperative Movement. They 
treat the associations as financial, business institutions. 

Their book must be judged as the technical textbook it is intended 
to be. The outstanding merit of the book is its comprehensive infor- 
mation. It is the only book which has collected all the available 
material. It is presented with more repetition than is necessary even 
ina textbook. The authors have endeavored at each point to mention 
all the relevant facts. The resulting repetitions do not break the 
dull monotony of the technical textbook. It is unnecessary to say 
twice (pp. 145, 395) that only two states prohibit forfeitures of 
principal and to present the same material in two tables (pp. 187, 402) 
and one map (p. 188). It is such an unimportant matter that the 
authors give contradictory information about the California and New 
Mexico laws. The book is not made more attractive by such statements 
as the following: “commercial banks use their own capital as a safety 
fund” and invest it in “bonds and other permanent form of securities” 
(p. 28); “society has recognized that the rights of individuals in 
controlling property aid us in providing a firm foundation for the 
credit structure of the country” (p. 441), and “the true test of a 
housing shortage is whether or not all persons desiring homes in a given 
city are able to get the kind that they want at a price within their 
income” (p. 445). 

The authors’ discussion of problems of policy is not so able as their 
presentation of information. The interchangeable use of the terms 
forfeitures and withdrawal fees is perhaps responsible for letting the 
statement that “the only reason forfeitures are continued today is that 
the law permits the use as an additional source of revenue” (p. 162) 
precede chapter IX where many other reasons for forfeitures are 
presented. The authors also, in their endeavor to make their discus- 
sions comprehensive, do not emphasize the more important consider- 
ations and neglect the irrelevant. Although not so satisfactory as 
their information, the authors’ advice on many details of policy will 
doubtless be helpful to the association official. 

There are two main points which appear to me to call for criticism. 
I am conscious that our disagreement comes from my greater interest 
in the saving member than in the borrowing member and from my old- 
fashioned doubts about some of the modern methods of expansion. 
In any case, I should prefer a stronger statement of the case for high 
dividend rates and of the case for the serial plan of purchasing shares. 

The authors state that “one fallacy which still persists in the minds 
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borrowing me! rger loan in return for his 
promise to pay Dayton plan, which avoids 
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this economy a ime lesson. The authors ar 
ipparently (p iny practices which encourag 
thrift and provi But any ordinary savings ban 
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This may be gi officials and the local realtors, 
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suggest (p. 162 | profitable to have more than on 
kind of shares ficulties of cost accounting unde: 
such a scheme n egular savers their exceptiona 
return. The for savings institutions inte: 
mediate between strict serial plan and the savings 
bank, but the « to be menaced by the officials’ 
desire for eX} nflict of interest between th 
officials and the one hand and the regular savers 
and the public « reviewer’s judgment, failure to 
recognize this ce I ct of the book. But it is not a 
surprising defe | prehensive technical information 
and much sound | undoubtedly be welcomed by th 
officials and rea it is primarily intended. 
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BerGenGren, R. F. Codperative banking: a credit union book New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. x, 398. $3.00 
During the last twenty years there has been steady progress in 


extending credit facilities toward an ever increasing proportion of our 
population. The amendment to the National Bank act permitting th 


organization of smaller banks, the great increase in the number of stat 


banks, the Federal Farm Loan act of 1916, the Agricultural Credits act of 
1923 and, finally, the state enactment of credit union statutes have eacl 


helped forward this progress. In this advance the credit union now 
occupies the firing line. 

Mr. Bergengren’s book is a stimulating account of the service which 
such credit unions are now rendering. Most readers will be startled 
with the progress they have made in recent years. Chapters 1, 2, and 
3 perform—but with greater detail—the task which other writers on 
credit unions have attempted. Chapters 4 and 5, which contrast the 
Massachusetts and the North Carolina types, form a unique 


to the literature of the subject. Those familiar with th 


contribution 
work of the 
Schulze-Delitzsch and of the Raiffeisen unions in Europe will notice 
similarities but also significant differences from the German prototypes. 
These organizations are becoming distinctively American 


at 


Chapters 6 
to 9 inclusive are concerned with the benefits rendered In this part of 
the book, chapter 6 on thrift and 7 on usury contain an unusual collection 
of fact material. 

This book was not written primarily as a textbook, nor even as a scien 
tific treatise. Mr. Bergengren is a propagandist. But scientific students 
will find in his work new material of real valu 

Donatp S. Tucker 

DaritinG, M. L. The Punjab peasant in prosperity and debt. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1925. Pp. xxvii, 298. $4.50.) 

This volume is an outgrowth of the author’s administrative experience 
in the codperative department of the Indian civil service. The pro 
gressive impoverishment of the small holder and the growing power of 
the village money lenders had long been a source of concern. Finally, 
in 1900, the power of the peasant to alienate his land was curtailed, and 
in 1904 the first Codperative Societies act was passed. The problems of 
the Punjab are in part common to all agricultural regions in which small 
holdings are predominant; but they present many special aspects that 
are the outgrowth of the highly specific local conditions. The narrativ: 
conveys the full setting of these complex problems. The title emphasizes 
the special feature of the current problem: the failure of the newly found 
prosperity to lighten the burden of debt. The sinister power of the 
money lender remains, though he now lives on the extravagances of th 
peasant instead of exploiting his necessities. The government is attempt 
ing to break the power of the money lender by the development of 
codperative credit facilities. 

A. 

Fow.ier, C. B. New modern illustrative banking. Based upon “Modern 
Illustrative Banking,” revision by C. B. Fowler. New York: Am. 
Book Co. 1925. Pp. 107.) 

Franco, E. La transformation du systéme bancaire américain et son 
fonctionment pendant et aprés la guerre. (Paris: Lib. Générale de Droit 
et de Jurisprudence. 1925. Pp. 179.) 
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A very well-1 nt of the American banking system, first 
under the Natio: 861 and then under the Federal Reserve 
act, and of the latter down to 1924. 

Goetz, O. Treu Wirtschaft. (Berlin: L. Weiss. 1925 
Pp. 158 
An account of t of the trust company in Germany and of 


the laws relatin 


Gottz, R Die 7 selkurse in Deutschland wahrend der 
Jahre 1914 bis mit Goschens Theorie von 1854. (Wein- 
felden: A. G. N he Verlh. 1925. Pp. 56.) 

Grecory, T. E l n of banking in America. (New York 
Oxford Univ. | Pp. 40. 70c 

GrirFiss, B. Th money market. Ronograph, no. 32 
(New York: R Pp. xi, 120. ) 

Jack, D. T yold standard. (London: King. 1925 
Pp. vi, 88. 3s 

The reestab sritish gold standard under the conditions 
of an anticipat nd in terms of gold but no anticipatory 
fall of wages nd, provides for England the greatest 
occasion in ove! netary tracts. Of the two reviewed here, 
the pamphlet Jack uses standard economic reasoning for 
the discussion ¢ e eff In fact, the first part might have been 
torn from a te 

Of more int r chapters: the chapter on the “return to 
gold,” in whi ther materials show how the immediate 
surrounding cir tically forced the hands of the Treasury 
Committee. A 1924, their secret report was not given 
to Churchill til February; but from June to February th 
pound had cha parity to .98. To this rise wholesal 
prices had sult ted themselves. Such a situation was too 
much for busi smen alike. For the Committee not to 
have recommended » the return to gold, for the Chancellor 
not to have rec ume to Parliament, would have implied 
government by t tocracts, which is not our system. The 
problem of wag 1 prices which had not fallen was shoved 
aside, as was | e in any government not specifically 
a labor governn 

In the last « ficiency of the gold standard,” Professor 
Jack speculates ; determined by the increase of gold and 
goods. Far off rties or forties, or possibly still later, there 
may be a gener O. INGRAHAM. 

Kirkxsriveg, F. B. a The modern trust company: its functions and 
organization. A fiduciary banking. Sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged p Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xx, 559. $6.) 

Keynes, J. M. 7 onsequences of sterling parity. (New 
York: Harcourt, | & Ce 1925. Pp. 82.) 

Mr. Keynes leals with the present and the immediate 
future. The pr product of witlessness. Therefore there are 
pungent criticisms Baldwin,” of Churchill with “no instinctive 
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judgment,” of “the clamorous voices of conventional finance,’ of “the 
vague and jejune meditations” of the Treasury Committe: They are 
all out of step with Mr. Keynes; and, unlike many of our profession, 
Mr. Keynes lets them know they are out of step with him. 

The gist of his pamphlet is very simple, very clear; it sparkles. No 
gold standard should have been adopted, especially after such a long 
depression, to which wages were too high. To bring wages down means 
piling unemployment on top of unemployment. The rate of the Bank of 
England, so sharply in advance of that of the federal reserve banks, has 
only one intelligent internal meaning, that of creating unemployment. 
Against such repression for the sake of gold, Ke ynes revolts. 

But accepting the gold standard as de facto, he advises a government 
treaty with trade union leaders for reduced wages in exchange for in 
creased taxes on unearned incomes. He advises low bank rates to balance 
high other costs and thus allow of exports and minimum unemployment 
Low bank rates may cause the export of gold; but that, Keynes suggests, 
may correct itself. The export of gold will raise the world’s gold prices 
and when the world’s prices ar 
the problem is solved. 

It is a heroic figure—this David with his pebble of gold to throw at the 
American Goliath—the Federal Reserve System. But the American 
Goliath has already proved how thick is his skin. O. INGRAHAM. 


raised to alignment with English wages 


Macuuivup, F. Die Goldkernwahrung. Eine wahrungsgeschichtliche und 
wahrungstheoretische Untersuchung. (Halberstadt: H. Meyers Buch 
druckerei. 1925.) 

Mituer, C. Studien zur Geschichte der Geldlehre. Pt. 1, Die Entwich 
lung im Altertum und Mittelalter bis auf Oresmius. (Stuttgart: Cotta 
Nf. 1925. Pp. viii, 137.) 

Mitcuett, W. F. The uses of bank funds. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1925. Pp. xiv, 181. $2 


pa. 


Neisser, F. Das deutsche Bankgewerbe und seine Bedeutung fiir den 
Wiederaufbau der Wirtschaft. (Berlin: Verlag f. Bargeldlosen Zahlungs 
verkehr. 1924. Pp. 139.) 


Nusspaum, A. Das Geld in Theorie und Praxis des deutschen und aus 

landischen Rechts. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. xv, 278. M. 10.50.) 

An elaborate treatise on money and credit, with reference especially 

to German conditions since the war, and to the laws relating to internal 
and international payments. 


Orson, E. E., and Hatiuman, J. W. Credit management. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Co. 1925. Pp. viii, 444. $4.50.) 

A well-organized book suited for classroom work and also for the 
needs of the credit man. Part I deals with the basic considerations of 
credit, what it is, and what are its relations to the economic order. Types 
of credit, the bases of credit, credit terms, credit instruments and legal 
aspects are the principal topics. Part II gives a comprehensive descrip- 
tion of the sources of information, and how credit data should be 
analyzed. Part III treats the organization of the credit department 
and the mechanisms and practices utilized. Part IV covers collections, 
trade abuses, legal remedies, adjustments, extensions and compositions, 
receivership and bankruptcy. Part V presents credit problems in special 
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Credit frauds. Letter-bulletin 3. (New York: Am. Inst. of Accountants, 
135 Cedar St. 1925. Pp. 31.) 


To facilitate the international circulation of cheques International Cham 
ber of Commerce, Third Congress, Brussels, June 21-27, 1925, brochure 
no. 35. (Paris: Internat. Ch. of Commerce. 1925. Pp. 15.) 


Maryland Bankers’ Association, thirtieth annual conve ntion, Atlantic Cit 
New Jersey, May, 1925. (Baltimore: Mary] ind Bankers’ Assox 1925 
Pp. 125.) 
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The Inter-Ally Debts and the United States. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1925. Pp. xvi, 290.) 

This is very carefully designated as a “preliminary study” not in 
tended to be “complete or final in scope or treatment, or to suggest 
any policy to be followed in dealing with this problem.” It is subject 
to revision in the light of “discussion and criticism and of further 
investigation and consideration by the National Industrial Conferenc 
Board.” 

In its detailed analysis, its collection of statistical data and its 
graphical presentations, the volume is the most complete that has yet 
appeared and is most welcome. In numerous quarters there have been 
statements and restatements of the issues involved; but often leading 
facts have been lacking. Tax burdens in the countries concerned, 
trade balances (with both visible and invisible items in absolute amounts 
and in percentages), price movements, bank deposits, and other data 
are presented in abundance. A central chapter summarizes the effects 
of international payments in the past, analyzing the results of 
Canadian borrowings, 1900-13; American borrowings, 1860-78; Argen 
tine borrowings, 1881-1900; French indemnity payments 1871-73; and 
British Government payments to the Continent, 1793-1816. Th 
earlier chapters discuss the debt problem as a whole, the debts them 
selves, the debts and the taxpayers, and the debts and the economic 
position of the United States. Later chapters treat of the debts and 
American finance, the debts and American commerce, and the debts 
and American industry. A final chapter summarizes the entire volume. 

The treatinent ignores throughout all questions of sentiment, ethics 
and polities, dismissing them not because they are of minor importance 
but because it is necessary to limit the field of inquiry. Even so, th 
problem is intricate and baffling; and conclusions cannot easily b 
drawn. As summarized, the purpose of the study is “to describe the 
character and to estimate the degree of the probable effects of the 
process of debt payment, primarily upon the economic life of the 
United States and secondarily upon that of the debtor nations, and 
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thus to afford a dance in dealing wisely with the 
probl ms of de economic policy to which thes 
effects may giv tudy “has no concern with questions of 
policy in thems 

Among the e following: If all the obligations 
concerned we} ime basis as the British debt, the 
United States lly about 450 million dollars jn 
interest and prin 3.1 per cent of the total amount of 
taxes raised by t nt in the fiscal year 1924. For the 
debto1 count! d be a S¢é rious matter. In 1924 
total taxation, I al, tate, provincial and local wer: 
23.2 per cer come of the United Kingdom, 20.9 
per cent in Fra n Italy and 17 per cent in Belgiun, 
as compared w the United States.” Payments by 
the debtor co tion from the national income in 
each case. ‘I'l debtors, it is held, “would be at least 
twice as great might be expected for the American 
taxpayer throu; 

Through th r important international payments 
:t is believed b it the capital transfers involved would 
mean a rise it el in the receiving country and a 
fall in the pay ces due in the case at hand, “to the 
gradual restrict ng power through taxation in the paying 
country and tl hasing power through tax reduction 
in the receiving « ire, of course, differences within each 
country betwee s and the prices of commodities entering 
into internation ects on the United States will probably 
be that “during f r twenty years the excess of merchan 
dise exports of may be hereby reduced by about 200 
million dollars a vhat they might otherwise be.” 

This is in h leney to become a creditor nation and 
merely hastens t Correlative changes appear to be taking 
place in each o r nations, 1. e., a tendency toward an 
export surplus United States will not involve any 
radical alterati our foreign trade. There is implied 
“first, a retardat f growth of our exports and a stimu 
lation of the ra our imports; and second, a change in 
the composition »f our foreign trade.” This will mean 
for us “a check of agricultural products and probably 
of minerals, an lus to the import of tropical foodstuffs and 
certain non-ind terials.” 

The argume1 nd is, on the whole, conclusive. Prob- 
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ind yet it does not seem likely that all of the assumptions will be 
realized. Yet they are necessary if endless confusion is to be avoided: 
and the authors have safeguarded themselves carefully in their state 
ments. Sentiment was apparently an increasing influence in discus 
sions carried on with Belgium while political considerations are still 
well to the front, especially among the debtors. 

It is, of course, true that in no rea! sense has the United States begun 
to take payments. Our government is in receipt of certain sums 
particularly from Great Britain, but these have been more than offset 
by our private foreign loans with the result that we have had no real 
experience with payments. Our leading debtor, Great Britain, is 
feeling the strain. Heavy taxation while trade figures are so low is 
a serious matter. We may expect the other countries to find the task 
still more difficult. Great Britain in spite of trade depression has 


kept her government finances in good condition. No matter what her 
other troubles may be she has a stable exchange, (i. e., in gold) and a 


balanced budget. A falling price level is temporarily adding to her 
difficulties; but that will probably not last much longer unless the 
general price level (in gold) is to fall throughout the world. On the 
Continent, however, the situation is different. Germany is by no means 
over the effects of inflation, while Belgium, France and Italy have not 
really started to adjust their finances. Exchanges fluctuate erratic 
ally even though they are usually under government control; and 
difficult problems are ahead. Aid from Germany on which they hav 
been professedly relying (particularly in France) is more than prob 
lematical. It is hard to see how these three countries can make any 
substantial payments in the near future. This is the financial, as 
distinct from the general economic capacity to pay, which is very 
slight in Italy and not great in Belgium, but more important in Frane« 


In each country, as the authors point out, there will be difficulty. 


It is to be hoped that in the later study to which we understand this 
is merely a preliminary, one or two points will be more fully devs loped 
One of the economic reasons for the present difficulty is the suddenness 
with which it has appeared. With the exception of the British loans 


to the Continent of a hundred years ago and the French indemnity to 


Germany in the 70’s, the prior experiences cited by the authors were of 
more gradual development, particularly if proper allowance is made for 
their size. The present debts are large in amount, have accumulated 


quickly and to them there must be added in any discussion of trade 
and commerce and of national capacity the large private debts that 
have been contracted. For the United States as a whole these debts 
are now about $9,500,000,000. A sudden reversal now would mean a 


rush of imports that would be very difficult for us to meet. On the 
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lebto1 le t or France, Belgium and Italy and fo 
cause of floating funds, so 0 
vh cn thie sted abroad. 
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eERSTENBERG, C. W. How to prepare a tax brief for use in hearings 


fore the income tax unit. New York: Prentice-Hall] 1925. Pp. 32 


ie Ww. W. The definition of income ind its application in f lera 
ation. Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co 1925 Pp. 91 


watp, E. Die direkte Besteuerung der Genossenschaften durch die 
Kantone und den Bund. Leipzig: F. L. Herbig 1925. Pp. 158. M 
3.50.) 

eTTLEBOROUGH, C. and Guitp, F. H. Analysis of the finances of the state 
of Indiana, 1918-1923. Indiana University Studies no. 63 Bloom 
ngton: Indiana University Bookstore. 1925. Pp. 237. #1. 


annED E. P. State gasoline taxres. WHumanistic studies, v. III, no. 4 


Lawrence: University of Kansas. 1925. Pp. 94 31 
EL, F. Britische und deutsche Einkommensteuer: Ihre Moral and ihre 
Technik. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1925. Pp. viii, 474. M.18 


The inquiry into income taxation which Dr. Meisel has made in this 
generous volume is one which is worth studying and paralleling if we are 
to make progress in our knowledge of fiscal science. The writer is not 
nterested in the legal and administrative refinements of the particular 
laws, although he deals with the structure of the British income tax in 
some detail, but rather in the mutual relationships of a given income tax 
ind the economic, social, and moral life of the country to which it belongs 
He writes, as he says in the preface, in the cause of democratic equality, 
humanity, and truth in the field of taxation. 

The author has obviously certain intellectual qualifications for the task 
which he marked out for himself. He is convinced that an analysis of 
the fiscal affairs of the country opens the way to an intelligent comprehen 
sion of the economic and social changes which are going on in it and for 
intelligent comparisons with other countries. In the second place, he 
prefers to build his conclusions on a foundation of comparative statistics 
For example, he enlarges on the increasing relative importance of British 
industry and trade only after he has compared the gross income of 
Schedule D of the British tax with the gross income of the other schedules, 
and after British and Prussian income taxes from various sources have 
been set up in parallel columns. The limitations of the existing figures 
make such comparisons crude and incomplete at best, as the author well 
knows, but the method makes possible the only kind of deduction which 
the critical economist of the present is willing to accept 

The first two sections of the book are given to statements of the 
principal modern income-tax questions and problems and to the character 
istics of life in the two countries, Germany and England, as they appear 
in the light of the income-tax figures. The study is brought only to the 
opening of the European War, and the Prussian tax is therefore the main 
source of information for Germany. In the remainder of the volume the 
technical and moral characteristics and effects of the Prussian income tax 
and the British income tax are treated in turn. ‘The section on the 
Prussian tax contains little analysis of the law, but deals instead with 
problems of assessment and administration and with related social issues 


Dr. Meisel’s main concern is always with problems of fiscal right and 


social justice. The state economy of the present, he says, is “passive 
representing too little attention to the cause of justice in taxation. The 
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London: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. 278. 
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~ 


school publicity. The second part covers the state problem, with chap 
ters on educational inequalities, units of school support, apportioning the 
benefits, and sources of public school revenues. “The book is intended 
primarily for students who are just entering upon the systematic study 
of public school finance and for superintendents and other school officers 
who are actively engaged in the problems of financing public schools.” 
The author has endeavored to treat his subject 


n a non-technical way so 
as to interest the more general reader. 


Scata, O. E. von. Der deutsch-Gsterreichische Zollverein. (Miinchen: J. 
F. Lehmanns Verl. 1925. Pp. 43. M.80.) 


Surrras, G. F. The science of public finance (London: Macmillan. 
1925. Pp. xx, 677. 21s.) 

The voluminous literature in the field of public finance is a constant 
reminder of the intricate nature of the subject. From India comes one 
of the most recent expositions of the “science” of public finance. ‘The 
book,” writes the author “has, perhaps, been rather long on the stocks. 
It has not been written during what some people are pleased to regard as 
the ample leisure of official life, for, in India, the luxury of an eight-hour 
day, sweetened by golden moments of lettered ease, is almost non-exis 
tent, at any rate to the official at Headquarters.” Yet the writer shows 
no trace of having worked under pressure. His style is crisp and his 
observations pointed. 

The author discusses at some length the scope and method of public 
finance, the development of modern financial theory, public expenditure 
and revenue, public debts, and financial administration. An appendix 
containing thirty-two statistical tables on a great variety of subjects 
closely related to the content of the text, adds distinctly to the usefulness 
of the volume. 

Moreover he has brought together considerable factual information 
respecting recent changes in the tax systems of the more important 
countries of the world, which is not to be found in existing editions of the 
standard works on public finance. 

Fevix FLuGev. 
Staptes, R. Income-tar and super-tar law and cases. (London: Gee and 
Co. 1925. Pp. Ixxxvi, 691. 25s.) 


Vaxit, C. N. Financial de velopments in modern India, 1860-1924 (Lon 
don: P. S. King. 1924. Pp. xxix, 640. 21s.) 

Professor Vakil, of the University of Bombay, plans to present the 
results of an exhaustive study of modern economic developments in India 
in a series of which this volume, confined to a treatment of the fiscal 
operations of the country, is the first. In the development of the sub 
ject the author finds so much of special application that the reviewer 
came to feel it is not only in currency matters but also in its public 
revenue problems that India can be characterized as the land of financial 
novelties. 

The people of the country are very poor and unable to support any 
heavy burden of taxation, but, nevertheless, governmental expenditures 
seem to have been highly extravagant and luxurious. This can be at 
tributed to many facts, including the domination of another race, the 
failure to make in sufficient degree the executive departments answer- 
able to the legislative in financial matters, the unscientific relationships 
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Commer Brussels: International Chamber 
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Federal in t , to January 1, 1925. (Newark 
Income Tax I: Pp. xi, 589.) 

Financial sta t pulation and over, 1928, assessed 
valuation o ! ral property tares, total revenues, 
governmenta t Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1925 Pp. 13 

Income tares i? Supplement no. 4. (London: 
Inland Reven 

“A digest of necome taxes and cognate taxes in the 
British Domin rates, etc.” 

Questions , based on revenue act of 1924 and 
the Treasury 1 ngs, as of January 15, 1925. (New 
York: Irving B t Company. 1925. Pp. 143.) 

Tax law of the Edited by Joun T. Firzpatrick. 

New York: Mat I x Co., Inc. 1925. Pp. 346.) 
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Population and Migration 


NEW BOOKS 


xwett1, F. La popolazione rurale in Italia e 1 suoi caratteri demografici, 
psicologici e sociallt. (Piacenza Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi 
Agrari. 1925. Pp. 262.) 

These essays by the professor of statistics at the University of Pavia 


offer valuable information concerning the constitution of the agrarian 
population of Italy and its economic and social conditions. Coletti 
couples with vast and varied learning an exceptional competence, in 
creased by the part he has taken in official research on the peasantry of the 
Mezzogiorno and in other inquiries 


A. G 


Narain, B. The population of India: a comparative study. (Lahore, 


India: Rama Krishna & Sons. 1925. Pp.v,215. Rs. 4 

India always appeals to the imagination of the student of population 
problems, as the land of child marriages, picturesque poverty, and 
positive checks—‘“‘famine land.” Any scholarly study of Indian popu 
lation problems, whether a monograph on some one district or some 
one aspect of population, or, as is the present book, a careful analysis of 
the vital statistics of India as a whole, is bound to be welcome. 

The author who is professor of economics in Sanatana Dharma College, 
Lahore, has performed a valuable service in bringing the Indian statis 
tics into close comparison with those of European countries. 

He finds that India has the highest general death rate and the highest 
nfant mortality rate “in the world’’—although he does not compare the 
rate in Chile, nor the probable rate in China. Indian average duration 
of life is less than in any European country, and the expectation of life 
has decreased in India while increasing in Europe. The population of 
India increases more slowly than that of any other country save France 
The causes of these facts lie in the Indian climate, ignorance of the laws 
of health, unsanitary conditions, and early marriages. 

Age at marriage is slowly increasing, but practically every girl is 
still married by 20. The prejudice against the remarriage of widows 
results in a heavy proportion of widows in age-groups above thirty—214 
(per 1,000 females) in age-group 30-40, 494 in age-group 40-50. The 
marriage rate shows unresponsiveness to economic changes. The crude 


birth rate has not changed much for forty years. The average, 1911 
1920, was 36.9 as against a death rate of 34.1. The calculation of other 


than crude rates would be of little value, as the “census authorities have 
mostly to rely on guesses by themselves as to the age of the person con 
cerned.”” The usual number of children born in a family is 5 to 7 (3 
to 5 in the Punjab). 

The digest of occupation statistics is valuable. While the industrial 
revolution is beginning in India, a part of its immediate effect seems to 
be to throw an increasing proportion of the population into the extrac 
tive industries. In 1891, 61 per cent of the population were supported 
by “pasture and agriculture’; in 1901 the percentage was 66.5. In 1921 
nearly three fourths of the population were dependent on the extractive 
industries. “So far from diminishing, the pressure of population on the 
soil has increased.” Some interesting figures are given on Indian foreign 
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tr ade [he l t y ndustries is attributed to fore lon 
capitalism 

Two chapt Malthusian doctrine and overpopu 
lation Py t urces is analyzed, province by 
provi! I’ r that existing data do not permit an 
inswer to tl n population outgrown the supply 
of food K ks (plus the fact that widows 
cannot rema j pports a practically stationary popu 
lation without hor holds that the country is not 
overpo} ulated that is, in the sense that ways 
cannot be f eople, but it is overpopulated if 
igricultural t system remain as they are. 

Incidental! holds that a country is under or over 
populated not food supply, but to its capacity for 
producing wea nl » long as it can find buyers of its 
manutacture If we have world population in mind, 
the wealth « I la 

A. B. Wotre. 

Niceroro, A science ausiliarie e la sociolodia 

Rom lip Pp. 29. 

Reprinted li; Statistica del Comune di Roma 

RicHMoND, M. | - Child marriages. (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundat $1.50.) 

This smal] juoted in the daily press, treats the 
kind of probl popular sentiment, and which is impor 
tant in itself, limensions when taken in the perspe 
tive of evils ; directly affecting an immeasurably 
larger num! ted that 343,000 women and girls 
now living it re married, during the last thirty-six 
years, below 

The study rger investigation of marriage law ad 
ministration light on the deficiencies of legis 
lation and w iministration. It suggests needed 
reforms It \ ble to various classes of social workers 

On the wh ne of social pathology. Most of the 
specific cases tudied, indicate that we are dealing 
with a phen : a wholly, confined to that twilight 
stratum of tl ring on defectiveness and delinquency 
It is interest rn that child marriage is more frequent 
among native t I rn stock. 

A. B. WotrFe. 

ViraiLu, | I polazione. (Milano: Vallardi Editor 
1924. Pp 8) 

This critica rthy both for its theories and for its facts 
It gives the f M us, the works of Malthus himself, and 
subsequent d n the light of current sociology; and 
analyzes dev t demography. It is a learned and 
suggestive bos A. G. 

Woorter, T. J 1 adjustment. (Boston: Ginn & Com 
pany 1925 1.40 
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of the American rac negro yroblem As a textbook it is all that cor 

t 

he asked It covers the ground accurately, without prejudice, and with 

thoughtful sympathy for both whites and blacks; it is simply but in 


terestingly written; it is free from sensationalism; it avoids biological and 
psychological dogmatism; it is informative and constructive It deserves 
wide reading both by students and by general readers Mr. Woofter’s 


nnection with the Commission on Interracial Co peration is assurance 
the spirit of the book were not of an intimate knowledge of details 


and a wide perspective. 1. B. W. 
{percu de la démographie des divers pays du monde. The Hague: L’Office 
Permanent de l'Institut International de Statistique 1925 Pp. xvii, 
+85.) 
Fertility. Results of a census of the Dominion of New Ze aland, April, 
1921, part 10. (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office 1925 Pp 
26. ls. 6d 


Social Problems and Reforms 


NEW BOOKS 


Beery, D. J. and Beesy, D. Community life today and in colonial times 
New York: C. E. Merrill. 1925. Pp. 375 $.96. ) 


Burnetr-Hurstr, A. R Labor and housing in Bombay: a study in the 


economic conditions of the waqe-earning classes in Bombay London 
School of Economics. Ratan Tata Foundation. London: P. S. King. 
1925. Pp. xiv, 152.) 


This application of the intensive methods of the social and economic 
survey to the study of living conditions in Bombay was begun in 1916 
One of the primary house-to-house inquiries was interrupted by a recruit 
ing campaign, so that the random sample of families originally planned 
was reduced to one third of the number projected. This makes the 
results less certain. Other general inquiries, much careful personal 
observation, supplemented by various official publications affords a sub 
stantial basis for the study. It is illuminating both as regards its direct 
analysis of the local situation and as regards its significance to the 
sociologist interested in the contrast with Europe an or American con 
ditions. It is a notable addition to our knowledge of standards of living 
and of conditions affecting urban workers. ae ae 


CampsBeti, C. G. Common wealth, a study in social philosophy (New 
York: The Century Co. 1925 Pp. xii, 472. $3. 


Hotvanper, J. H. Economic liberalism. New York: The Abbingdon 


Press. 1925. Pp. 197. $1.50.) 
Kesster, G. Outlines of social science. Lacev, Wash.: The College 
Print Shop, St. Martin’s College 1925. Pp. 412 


A coérdination and consolidation of the results of studies in the field 
of sociology, economics and political science. A handbook and guide for 
teachers and students. 


Lee, T. Funds and friends. (New York: The Woman's Press 1925 
Pp. 138. $1.50.) 
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SHARLIP, W 4 migrant education: its scope, 
content, a M llan 1925. Pp. XVili, 317 
$1.50 
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Baltim ; 1925. Pp. xii, 83. $1.) 
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tion of outside employment for married w Ww sought through 
juestionnaires filled out b: ment 
ofhice The relative linportance eer in th lay dreams 
of adolescent girls was studied on the basis « +7 questionnaires, largely 
from Tennessee and New York One q nswered was, ““What 
would you most like to be?” Here, 238 of t girls chose some gainful 
occupation, and 140 chose to | wife or mother On this slender basis 
the author elaborates through 173 pag 3 of thoughtful interpre 
tations well worth further invest tior | t most ambitious 
married women the author recommends pment of a flexible 
system of elastic part-time jobs 

M. K 

{merican policy and international securi i nals, vol. CXX Phila 
delphia: Am. Academy of Political and 5 Scien July, 1925. Pp 
iv, 180. $2.) 

Vew values in child welfar Che Ant \ CXAI Philadelphia: Am 
Academy of Political and il Scie mber, 1925 rp. vii 
203. $2.) 

Public welfare and the con nity asitr \ th ¢ r , plan 
of public welfare. Univ. of N. C. exten | v. 4, no. 10 Chapel 
Hill: Univ. of N. C. Press 1925 P} 

Insurance and Pensions 
EW BOOKS 
Bena, J. A. The function of ti nsuran ‘ rint it or ¢ issioner 
vard controlling leqis ni ] r st Albany, N. ¥ 
State Supt. of Insuran 192 Pp. 7 
Address delivered at the hity-s xth s n of tl National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, San Antonio, ‘] September, 1925 

Braun, H. Geschichte der Lebensvers erunqg und der Lebensversich 
rungstechnik. Niirnberg: C. Kocl 192 Pp. vi, 433 M. 12 

Burns, F. Reciprocal insurance: a br tion { thod 
operation h con nts n s Seatt | Burns 925 
Pp. 75.) 

GuerizeE, H. Les assurance tale Par \lear 1924 Pp. 143 
8 fr.) 

Jastrow, I. and others. Das Problem der Arbeitslosenversicherung in 
Deutschland. (Berlin: R. Hobbing 1925 Pp. 127 M. 4 

Life insurance. Results of a Census of the D nion of New Zealand, 
April, 1921, part 13. (Wellington: Census and Statist Office 1925 
Pp. 23. ls. 6d.) 

New York insurance law annotated. 1925 edition Edited by W. E 
Batpwin. (New York: Banks Law Pub. Co 1925 $7.50 

Old age annuities: a practical guide for an economical und solution of 
the pension problem. New York: Industrial Welfare Department of 
the National Civic Federation July. 1925 Pp. 11 
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DouGLas, D. W Guillaume de Greef. The social theor f 
syndicalist. Columbia University. Studies in history, onomics and 
public law, vol. CXIX, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green 1925 
Pp. 391.) 
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Giovanol, F. Die Maifeierbewegung: thre wirtschaftlichen und 


SOCIOLO 


gischen Urspriinge und Wirkungen. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1925. Pp 
xi, 141. M. 4.50.) 

Kautsky, K. J. The labour revolution. ‘Trans. by H. J. Stenning New 
York: Dial Press. 1925. Pp. 287. $2.50. 

Laskt, J. J. Socialism and freedom. Fabian tract no. 216 London 
Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St. July, 1925. Pp. 14. 2d 

Micnets, R. Sozialismus in Italien. Intellektuelle Strémungen (Miin 


chen: Meyer & Jessen. 1925. Pp. xx, 420. M. 5 


Parker, F. E., comp. The codperative movement; a selected bibliography 
(Washington: Supt. of Docs. 1925.) 


Reeves, W. P. State experiments in Australia & New Zealand. Vols. | 


and II. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 1925. Pp. xii, 391; vi, 367 
$8 per set.) 


Smitu, J. H. Collectivist economics (London: Routledge. 1925 Pp 
216. 8s. 6d.) 


Wuitney, R. M. Reds in America. (New York: Beckwith Press 1924 
Pp. 287.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


NEW BOOKS 


Cuapvock, R. E. Principles and methods of statistics (Boston: Hough 
ton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. xvi, 471. $3.75.) 

Fry, C. L. and Huaues, G. S. A census analysis of far western villages, 
1920. (New York: Institute of Social and Religious Research. 1924 
Pp. 181. $2.50.) 


Horzincer, K. J. Statistical tables for students in education and psychology 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1925. Pp. v, 74.) 

Ove.tit, C. W. Educational statistics. (New York: Century 1925. Pp 
851. $2.50.) 


Ruae, H. O. A primer of graphics and statistics for teachers (Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1925. Pp. 146. $1.60 


Secrist, H. An introduction to statistical methods. Revised edition 
(New York: Macmillan. 1925. Pp. xxxiii, 584 


Wattace, H. A. and Snepecor, G. W. Correlation and machine calcu 
lation. (Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College Book Store. 1925. Pp. 47 
50c. ) 

Annual report of the Director of the Census to the Secretary of Commerce 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924. (Washington: Supt. Docs 
1924. Pp. iv, 384. 5c.) 
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Live St a 192) Ottawa, Canada: Domin 
ion Bure SS 2 
Marriage an hington: Supt. Docs. 1925 Py 
90 5c 
Marriage and hington: Supt. Docs. 1925. 10 
Notizie stat li d’Italia del 1924. Annuario con 
pilato dall’l la Associazione Serica Italiana. (Mila 
lip. Fr. 
Che stat It in Silk Association has compiled 
unnu r the silk production during | 
in each p1 , the sources of the figures being + 
reports of s and of the local organizations 
producers r the quantity of cocoons raised j 
also for tl latter being the more significant. T! 
authors } n unusually good one in the industry 
und that th juality than that of the previous vear 
[he variou r, among other matters, the mulberry 
cultivation Italian North Africa, various compara 
statistics « within Italy for 1922 and the following 
two years, month by month, exportation and 
portation of t, maximum and minimum prices of silk 
in the Itali r since 1832, and various important silk 
statistics of ling the United States. 
a. 
Statistica Lutheran Synod of Missouri, Ohi 
and other s: Concordia Pub. House. 1925. Py 
192 D1 
: Vital statisti es of death showing assignment 
re rrea r causes de ath when two Causes al 
simultar nd edition. Washington: Supt. Does | 
1926 Py 
Year the year 1924. (Indianapolis: W. B 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and 
Swedish periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Morris A. Copeland) 


AncELL, J. W. Consumers’ demand. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1925. Investigates 
deductively “composite” and individual demand schedules for goods wanted 
recurrently, and “the composite demand for the total of economic goods.” Em 
ploys fraction of an individual's total expenditure devoted to each good as 
measure of want-intensity. 


a 


Bernard, L. L. Scientific method and social progress. Am. Jour. Sociol., July, 
1925. Pp. 18. We may formulate some specific tentative norms of progress 
today. Their gradual synthesis should come with the integration of 


specialized 
scientific findings 


Bourer, E Der klassische Begriff der Weltwirtschaft Weltwirtsch Archiv, 
July, 1925. <A critical discussion of the classical conception of world economy. 


Branrorp. V. Economic roots of evils and ideals. Soc. Rev. July, 1925. Ex 
amines the ideals instilled by hunting, herding, and leisure as type occupations, 
and the sublimation of these ideals necessary to synthesize 


community today. 


individual and 


Hosson, J. A. Neo-classical economics in Britain. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1925 
Pp. 47. The later marginalism, unlike the classical doctrine of rent, holds that 
each factor of production is fairly rewarded for its contribution with no 
surplus remaining—a view which commends itself to the possessing classes and has 
tended to sidetrack the attempt of Jevons to link up into a single calculus the 
pleasures and pains of the processes of production and consumption. Modern 
economics has failed to include disutilities as well as utilities in distribution theory, 
and tends to neglect the products of public services. It has wrongly attempted 
to measure in money terms different desires and desires of different persons, 
treating desires as quantitative, and failing to stick consistently to the distinction 
between welfare subject to the money measure and total welfare. Neither for a 
family nor for an enterprise have marginal units any separately measurable 
significance. The exact quantity of each good or factor (and therefore the margin) 
is a question of the organic unity of the business or the standard of living as a 
whole. Calculation of utility does not take place under static conditions, but to 
adjust to a changed standard. The construction of a standard of social welfare 
is hampered by personal differences of taste, but these have been exaggerated. 
And such indices of welfare as accident statistics are reliable proximate standards 


Kine, W. I. Income and wealth. Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 15 


KonpratierF, N. D. The static and dynamic view of economics. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Aug., 1925. Economic dynamics deals with changes in time, some of which 


are wave-like or reversible, and some of which are trends or evolutionary pro- 
cesses. 


Loucks, W. N. Price margins during a period of prosperity. Am Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 5. 

Masonana, G. Le forme antiche e nuove di riduzione della proprieta privata, ¢ 

una costruzione di Vilfredo Pareto. Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 9. 


Montcomery, D. E. Government and the theory of competition. Am. Econ. Rev., 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 13. 
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\) in n una recente commemorazi ne 
f , 1925. Pp. 9. Bearing of the soci 
doctr t rum” on some recent social and eco 
idea 
Viner. J Q Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1925. If 


ir diminishing utility in explaining 
nd demand schedules are not con 


ind psychological grounds to the 


¢ demand schedule 


Write. R. ¢ estern Pol. and Soc. Sci. Quart., June, 
192 Py psychology are formulated with the 
definit t rete results are likely to follow.” 

Wicks K. J Ek. Tids., Nos. 4, 5, 1925. Pp. 23 
Ay ; ' 1dvantages of the use of mathematics 

‘ : reference to a recent book by Dr 
Bowle titled The Mathematical Groundwork 


ry (United States) 
Amelia C Ford) 


Braxetey, A. M lersey. Proceedings of the N. J. Hist 


P ry In hellum South Am. Hist. Rev 
Oct.. 19% | tem by virtually monopolizing industry 
‘ontribution of the poor white, con 
us productive society was concerned 


nt of factories that gave employment 


BuRCHARD. I ides of travel in the lead mine and Black 
Hawk “un te Hist. Soc., Jan., 1925. 


| ( ma. Chronicles of Okla., June, 1925 


ld freighter. Annals of Wyoming, July, 


Hacoarp, A. W Annals of Wyoming (formerly Quart 


Bull. « Wye , July, 1925 
I.arson, L. M f the Ill. State Hist. Soc., Jan., 1925 


Laut, A ] perity Am. Rev. Rev., Sept., 1925 
Pp. 9. Sum responsible for better conditions in the 
Northwest rowing savings, consolidation of the rail- 

tems, ed farm lands, and a return to “sound 


Lurrr, H \ ifte in der amerikanischen Wirtschafts 
entwi an rtsch. Archiv, April, 1925. Pp. 19. Finds 
that ni I the war fall into three distinct periods 

that of f emotional overconfidence and increased 

kening of the morale of both capitalists 

an rke ion characterized by a sobering of the 
business mind e war gains; second, the period of remarkable 
ty, 1 cientifie attempt was made to control the 
iit speculation, thus making the liquidation 
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process more orderly; and third, the return to normal peace conditions in 1924, 
due to the two favorable factors of an increase in population in spite of immi 
gration restrictions and the bountiful harvest of 1924 


Moony, V. A. Slavery on Louisiana plantations. La. Hist. Quart., April, 1924 
(published May, 1925) 


Rire, C. W. Norman W. Kittson, a fur-trader at Pembina. Minn. Hist., Sept., 

1925, Pp. 28. Traces the activities of this Minnesot pioneer and fur trader 
during the years of strenuous trade rivalry on the border in the 40’s between the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the independent American fur traders 


Russet, R. R. The Pacific railway issue in politics prior to the Cail War. Miss 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept. 1925. Pp. 15. Outlines the many factors involved in the 
struggle for a Pacific railway; finds the delay from ‘49 till “62-64 before securing 
the necessary legislation due partly to the fact that this question became involved 


with other issues over which much division had arisen, but chiefly to the inability 
of the several contending interests to agree on the terminus and route of 


a 
Pacific communication 

Summens, F.G. Charles V. Riley, benefactor of agriculture. Mo. Hist. Rev., July. 
1925. 


Wurraker, A. P. Spanish intrigue in the old Southwest: an episode, 1788-89. Miss 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1925 Pp. 22. The facts of tl intrigue with the people 
of Franklin and Cumberland throw light on land speculation and the southern 
fur trade. 


WestervettT, F. A. The final century of wampum industry in Bergen County. Pro 
ceedings of the N. J. Hist. Sec., July, 1925 


WortHincton, C. The industrial trend of New Enaland. Stone & Webster Jour.. 
Aug., 1925. Pp. 14. From a study of Massachusetts industries as_ typical, 
concludes that 


a progressive disintegration of industry has been under w ay in 
New England for some time, and that the economic causes of these changes are 
still acting with full and increasing force.” New England is now like a manu 
facturing community with small exports. Though Massachusetts is protected by 
the present tariff, its foreign trade is “regulated by laws established for the 
United States as a whole, where exists a fundamentally different average business 
set-up, balanced by agricultural and mineral products lacking almost entirely 
in New Engand.” Tables and graphs included 


Commencement of the Ohio Canal at Licking Summit. Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quar., 
Jan., 1925. Reprint of a pamphlet of 1825 


Journal of the Santa Fe Trail (concluded). Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1925 
Pp. 29. Edited by W. E. Connelley. Chiefly relates difficulties on the way, and 
closes with a series of observations as to the trade over the trail 


Narrative of Benjamin MacDonald. Wash. Hist. Quar., July, 1925. Recorded and 
edited by W. S. Lewis. Chiefly relating to the activities of his father, Archibald 
MacDonald, in the service of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Reprinted from Am 
Hist. Rev., Oct., 1925. 


Pages from a journal of a voyage down the Mississippi to New Orleans in 1817 
La. Hist. Quar., April, 1924 


The Red River trails. Minn. Hist., Sept., 1925. Pp. 4. Prepared by Dr. G. L 
Nute. Describes with an accompanying map the three chief routes used by 
traders from the middle forties till the coming of railroads, for expeditions between 
St. Paul and the Red River region. 
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cel be r 


ry (Foreign) 
problema nazionale. Riv. dj 


linavi. Riv. di Pol. Feon 


ndustries of Sweden and of 


Ep W. of her economic futur: 
} V \ i from Monetary Times (Tor ito), 

Gorts i h Rex ulion, 1789-93 Pol Sci 
Q S 

pE Gov! ‘ t Russie avant la Révolution et 

“ April-June, 1925. Pp. 14 

Gi \ Bankers Mag., Aug., 1925. Pp. 8 

Hauser. H. 1 e de la guerre mondiale. Rev. des 
Kt ( 

Hey a Kriege Archiv f. Sozialwis 
u. S 

Horn. | L’Econ. Franc., Aug. 8, 1925 

Let 1 Siedlungspolitik seit dem 
Art 

Macl “ Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 4 

Merc! Finan. Rev. Rev., July-Sept., 
19 

Mor J ed., August, 1925. Pp. 9 

Feon. Fr n¢c., Aug. 15, 1925 

Srem E.. ( United Empire, Sept., 1925 

Brit Sept. 1925. Pp. 10. 

British 1925 


L’Econ. France., Aug. 29, 1925 


uture n), Sept., 1925. Pp. 14 


Economics 


Dadisman ) 


M f menti di immobili. Giorn. d. Econ., 
I t of the small rural property in the 
é different regional “velocity of 
ul of lands sold 
ta. A Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1925. Pp 
rt g f the Burley Tobacco Growers 
\ 
\R Vi je c porate estate operated 
nan t. Agr. Cir. 361, Aug. 1925. Pp. 34 


\ typical lease contract is appended 


FI w. M he country. Intern. Rev. of Agri 
farc pastimes in former days and the present 
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an, I Weltmarktpreis als Z ler d hen en Hi itih Welt 
tsch. Archiv, July, 1925 Ad ission of the ¢ er rian policy 
vy before the | 
r. R. and Norsuam, ( G A hand 1 South | mt ion 
nd yp sta ( S. Dak. I ep Avr. Cir. 8. J 1924 Detailed 
sts of producing crops and livestock are given in tabular form with discussions 
wnen, C. L. Credit aspects of the agricultural d é Jour. Pol 


Econ., April, 1925, Pp. 17 A discussion of the use of bank credit for agriculture 


rack, J. D. and Gray, L. ¢ Land ment ar hg 


i 
fee U. S Dept Agr Bull 1295, Mar., 19 Py} ele. An " of the 
methods used by various types of land compat nd other age ‘ n disposing 


lands to settlers 


} cHeL, F. A Relationships of landlords farm , Jour. Land and Public 


1 
Ut Econ., July, 1925. Pp A plea f petent i, a good 
ising system, a fair rent, and a te nt who ca p up product tv of th 

ind while making itisfactory income 


lowELL, C. T. Farm profits O Exp. Sta. Cir. 56, no dat Pp. 13 A dis 


] 
cussion of the Ix most urgent pre nt agricultural pr I of QO] 

Fripay, D. The immediate out k for American agri “re Econ. World, July 18, 

25 Pp. 3 An optimistic ricultu 

FusseLtt, G. E The agricultural population and th nt f land Econ. Jour 
June, 1924 Pp Ihe po itio Eng i pricuitural 1! aowner 
mproved during the century, in spite of the decli n the number of ricultural 
laborers and the ictual decline of the industry ’ it f the t 
ndustrial undertakings of the country 

Guerr, R. L. A study of farm la n Seneca \ ) N. ¥. Dept 
Farms and Markets Agr. Bull. 164, April, 1924 Pp. 69 \ ed study « 
tl ubject including amount, ribu es, le 


Gray, L. C. The field f ind uti tlion Jour. I d nd Publie Ut j ] 4 
April, 1925. Pp. 8 An argume favoril ly of our land re ir vith a 
view to determining for what and how they 1 ! t effective ut d 

Garetry, W. B. Economic as} 
Econ., \pr., 1925 Pp 9 An inquiry into the ec« mic of timber culture in 
Europe and America 


Hansen, A. H The effect of price fluctuations on icullu ur. Pol. Econ., 
Apr., 1925. Pp. 21 on of the ¢ | ‘ i t ‘ pur 
chasing power of f t 130 ye 4 c Stat the f r, 
ind outlook for agriculture 

J I Varketing Michi n } Mi Spe Bu L357, 


Keb., 1925. Pp. 32 \ popular bulletin dealing w production, hand yr. and 
marketing of Michigan potatoe 


HuntTineron, E The distribution f domestic animals Econ. Geography, July 
1925. Pp. 30 I} distribution of domesti nis thi hout the rid d 
their economic value Illustrated wit} photo rat i char 

KcurNatowsky, G La coopération rricole en Bol ( | des Etud Coop., 
Apr.-June, 1925 Pp. li An account of the gre nd pr { is of t 


different cooperative 
Lee, V. P. Farm mortgage financi in Tera ex. Exp. St T . April 
1925 Pp. 67. An analysis of the busine of the d inst tior 


which make farm mortgage loans in Texas Figur ind t ‘ 


125 | igricultural Econo 
n 1920-21. 

| | 

| 


LorRENZON G ij | ind the problem of Latifundia 
Inter R Ao Pp. 11 \ review of improvements 
23-24 
Lovezsoy. P. S T) ition. Jour. of Land and 
lic Utilitv ] eneral discussion of land classificat 


wit per tion, and utilization of lar 
Michig 


Lowpen, F. O HW World’s Work, Oct., 1925. Pp. 12 
An argument tf t lispose of his surplus products 

McKay 1. W il ethods and e: pense of co perative 

Agr. Bull. 1261., July, 1924. Pp. 34 
Operation of rs which enter into the expense 
connected wit! or market Tables and charts are 
used 

Macorecor, D. H Econ. Jour., Sept. 1925. Pp. 9 
Some commen { tatus of British agriculture 

Merritr, R. P lucing business farmers. Bankers 
Assoc. Jour., A essful codperation trains men to 
Conlo en 

MuUNTEAN \ er cereals in Roumania. Intern. Rev 
of Sci. and Pract Pp. 2¢ Area, varieties, methods 
used in gr é Vilates of fourteen varieties 
orc € 

Netson, A. | | Wyoming. U. S. Dept. Agr. Bull 
1315, Ju 192 I experimental trials with six crops 

Picarp, R L’ap} Les documents du travail, Nov., 
1922. Pp. ¢ i ithout experience in agricultural 
work 

Preston, H. H ] farm land s}ankers Assoc. Jour 
April, 1925. Py , ywing tax burden, basis and need 
otf I i lit 

Rankin, J.O. I Neb. Exp. Sta. Bull. 202, Nov., 1924 
Pp. 38 A stud rd to the farm he lets to a tenant 

Tenu Vebraska. Neb. Exp. Sta. Bull. 205, 
Feb., 1925 Py tors of farm management are studied 


on the various 


ReEYNOLDsON, | A n Georgia farms. U. S. Dept. Agr 
Bull. 1292., Apr., nd distribution of man and mule labor 
on the prin ipa orm and are discussed. 

Rister, G. Le tra Le Musée Social, Aug., 1923. Pp. 23 
4 discussion of I rganizations and improvements in 
agricuiture 

Sune, M. I T} n the U. S. Jour. Land and Public 
Utility Econ., Ju planation of the operation of the public 
le isehold ystem pical illustrations 

Sprtman, W. J Harvard Bus. Rev., July, 1925. Pp. 8 
rhe influence of | n on present production, and potential 
cotton 

Stewart, | I nsumption. Mo. Lab. Rev., July, 
1925 : { \ r periods of large and small con- 
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1925 | Agricultural oO 9] 
Stewart, C. L. Cash tenancy in the I S Inter | \ | \ Tun 
1925 Pp. 47 A statistical study of a y the ist 
nted farms of the U. S Data are 1 stly he r ( u Twelve 
bles are given 
[cHERKINSKY, M. N The position of Russian Sept. 192 
Pp 7 The present status of Rus n agrici é t v of 
progress are reviewed 
lottey, H. R., Brack, J. D. and M. J. B 
farm organization and cost-of-production studies [ S. Dept. Agr. Bu 1277 
Sept 1924. Pp. 44. A method of studying ‘ det 
if farm practice upon the profitablene of the far ‘ l 1 chart 
Tomurnson, F. L The allotment movemen ns Intern 
Rev. Agri. Econ. Jan.-Mar., 1925 Pp. l¢ | ‘ 
value are pointed out as Significant in the small holding ns 
TrumBpower, H. R The incidenc f freight cl 
Jour. Pol. Econ., June, 1925 Pp. 14 Ar ! t 1 freight 
charges on agricultural production 
VaLoreN, V. N Insurance and the farm ha , Land i Pul Utility 
Econ., Apr. 1925 Pp. 9 An argument in ft | ird 
beyond the producer's control 
Vaw J.J. Agriculture in Holland Intern. R of tl ind Practice 
Agri., Apr.-June, 1925. Pp. 17. Statistics and d Issio of the ef enter 
prises of Dutch agriculture over several years, including tenure, e of farm 
and imports and exports 
WorsuamM, C. G. Studies in developing farms on western South Dak L rar — 
Dak. Exp. Sta. Cir. 10, Feb., 1925. Pp. 40. A study of t it tio the farm 
land in Jones County as typical of that west of the M uri River 
Yves-Guyot La crise agricole aux Etats Uni Jour ‘ Econ Mav 15, 1925 
Pp. 18. A statistical study of changes in ru | pric production, 
with notes on some remedial measures 
Agricultural credit in France Inter I ur R June, 1925 
Pp. 3. A review of recent legislation on rural credit in | 
Caisse d'allocations familiales agricole Le Musée Sox , Aug. 1925 Pp 10 A 
model set of statutes and rule 
Ohio agricultural statistics for Ohio Dept. A Sp | M 192 P 
94. Crop and livestock statistics by countic nd district yes, price 
received for crops and livestock etc., are presented tisti 
Postwar readjustments in beef and cattle production Commerce M« Sept. 192 
Pp 11 Progress toward finding the place of beef production in ’ janent 
agriculture 
Social aspects of land reform in Czecl vaki I I Kev., Au 
1925. Pp. 20. The social effects of the leg ( ( nd nd t 
progress achieved 
} The Indian rural problem tound Table, June, 192 | | \ u ily 
the reasons for a lack of progre nm rur Ind 
Virginia farm statistics 1924 Va. Dept. A Bu M 1925 Pp. 98. Cro} 
and livestock statistics by countic farm land ilu d é tatist 
Thirty tables and figures and maps are show! 
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Currno, L. La pr 
1925 Pp 5 

BecKMANN, F We 
Weltwirtsch. Archi 
policy. 


Bouter, E Der kla 
1925. <A critical di 


Duntuop, W. R. A 8 
Sept., 1925. Deals 
trade, competition, 
organization of tl 
municipal trading 


U Die 
Jahrb., June, 1925 
problems, particula 
the various markets 
for German export 


Norman, A. The t 
article describes brit 
which the author as 


Canadian foreign 
analysis of Canada 


Conditions in the Ame 
from The Guarant 
tobacco industry in 
since 1900 
comparisons of the 


Figur 


Position of the wor 
Takes up the ques 
describes briefly the 
Kingdom, the ris« 
and the competitiv« 


Anvprews, H. G 


railway consolidat 
Baxer, H. The 


Batrzer, F 
Pp. 15. Proposed r 
Berek, O.S. Railri 
9. 
CunnincHam, W. J 
1925. Pp. 10. Sugg 
Dunn, S. O Briti 
Illustrated descript 


Ein neues 


_om! 


licals { December 


nerce 
H. R. Tosdal) 


ro lic Riv. di Pol. Econ., July-Aug., 
French sources. 


deutschen agraren Handelspolitik 
on of the goals of German agrarian 


wirtschaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, July. 
onception of world economy. 


il meat trade. Econ. Jour. (London) 
supply and demand in London’s meat 
retail meat trade, cost of retailing, 

of shops, and the matter of state or 


itiechen W eltprobleme. II. 
¢ 


ol 


Schmollers 
two articles dealing with economic 
extra-European markets, and examining 


tance to determine their future importance 


nner 


industry. 


Annalist, Aug. 7, 1925. This 
industry has reached its present position 


Improving. 


ree Mo., Aug., 1925. A brief statistical 
rade during the year 1924-25. 


Econ. World, July 4, 1925. Reprinted 
1925. A brief historical account of the 
wing the steady increase in production 
to which leaf tobacco is exported, with 
the United States and by other countries. 


ng industry. Commerce Mo., Aug., 1925 
plant in relation to world wool supplies, 
ted States, its development in the United 

world capacity and wool supplies, 
nanufacturers. 


ys and Transportation 


J. H. Parmelee) 


Nineteenth Cent., July, 1925. 


hina 
nt 


bration. Ry. 


Nation, Aug. 12, 1925. Pp. 3. The 


Pp. 10. 


Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1925 
of China. 


t codperation. Am. Fed., Aug., 1925. Pp. 
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Age, July 25, 1925. Pp. 4. 
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International Railway Congress Ry Age, July 11, 18, 1925 Pp 
4. Account of Tenth Congress at London 


Faton, J. S. The St. Paul plan of rate relief Ry. Age, July 18, 1925 Pp 4 
Proposed pooling of proceeds from a rate increase in western district 


Garino, C. A. La politica di favore dei trasporti come forma di protezionismo 
Giorn. d. Econ., July, 1925 Pp. 8 The fixing of railw iy rates to promote 
production and export, especially in European countries, considered as a mode of 
protection. 

Garrett, G. The natural history of railroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 3, 1925 Pp. 6 
Railway development treated in a popular way 


Taming the railroads. Sat. Eve. Post, Oct. 10,1925. Pp. 5. Railway 


regulation and how it grew 
Hopper, F. H. The railroad background of the Kansas-Nebraska act. Miss. Valley 
Hist. Rev., June, 1925. Pp. 20 


Hvurcoms, C. W. Official railway statistics in Great Britain. Jour Royal Stat. 
Soc., May, 1925. Pp 32 

Jewett, B. M. Recent extension of collective bargaining—co/iperation—in the 

railroad industry. Am. Fed., July, 1925. Pp. 8 


Lisman, F. J. Problems and trials of the Interstate Commerce Commission Ry 


Age, July 18, 1925. Pp. 4. Rates, consolidations, valuation work, and other 
questions now before the commission 


Locxuin, D. P. Section 15a of Interstate Commerce act. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 
1925. Pp. 23. Analysis of arguments for and against rate-making section of 
Transportation Act. 

Payen, E. Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1924: les dépenses et les 
résultats définitifs. L’Econ. Franc., July 4, 1925. Pp. 4. Four of the five large 
French lines operated at a loss, the aggregate deficit being 300 million frances. 


Les grandes compagnies de chemins de fer en 1924: les recettes brutes. 


4 


L’Econ. Frang., June 27, 1925. Pp. 4 Receipts of the five large French lines 
increased 1,100 million francs in 1924, due part.y to higher rates and partly to 
increased traffic 

Peanopy, L. E. A study of net railway operating income Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 12. Trends of railway wages, material costs, and net income, 
1895 to 1923. 

Rorsner, E. Die Eisenbahnen Columbiens in den Jahren 1919-1922. Archiv f. 
Eisenbahnw., Sept.-Oct., 1925. Pp. 5 


Die Eisenbahnen Osterreichs in den Jahren 19 und 19 Archiv f 
Kisenbahnw., July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 6 
- Die polnischen Staatsbahnen im Jahr 1928. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., 
July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 3 

Russet, R. R. The Pacific railway issue in politics prior to the Civil War. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 15. Sectional jealousies involved in an eco- 
nomic problem. 

Scnarrmer, J. G. A formula for freight rates. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Sept., 1925. 
Pp. 4. 

Sperry, H. M. The trend of railway earnings shown in charts. Ry. Age, July 25, 
1925. Pp. 5. Series of charts, on ratio basis, showing railway traffic, investment, 
earnings, etc., from 1911 to 1924 

THom, A. P. Our transportation problems. Ry. Age, Oct. 17, 1925 Pp. 3. Co- 
ordination of transportation agencies; consolidation; legislative interference with 
railway regulation 
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Herald, Aug., 1925. Pp. 4 
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Age, Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 4. With 
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n Ry. Rev., June 3, July 4, Aug. 1, 
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19, 1925. Pp. 3. Advocates “prudent 
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1925 | Public Utilities 


intiate contention that the “depreciation” rather tl 


in the “renewal” method is 
illed for in public utility practice 


Beever, J. A. Planning transportation for the city of the future. Elec. Ry. Jour 
Sept. 26, 1925. Pp. 6. A valuable statement of the need for real fores cht ai 
coordination in planning the futures of our citie nd of the various types of 
transportation. : 

BainckerHorF, H. M. Rapid transit—a vital element in metropolitan transportation 


Elec. Ry. Jour., Sept. 26, 1925. Pp 5 Relative 


merits of different types of 
rapid transit under varying local conditions 


Caror, P vs OY mpetition is the life of trade.” Warvard Bus. Rev.. J Pp 
ou In the 


m from the 


s Regulation is as enervating as uncontrolled competition is ruin 


regulation of public utilities the commissions should turn their attent 
pital accounts to comparative operating efficiencies, and, as a more drastic 
measure, provide a substitute for real competition tl 


rough cutting rate below 
costs, aS some manufacturers are wont to do now 
Carson, S. A. Successful operation of public utilities in Jamestown Am. City, 
Oct., 1925 Pp. 3 Mayor of Jamestown, N. Y., accounts for the success of the 
city’s lighting plant 
Coates, F. R Surface car transportation in the smaller cities Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Sept. 26, 1925 Pp. 4 An analysis of the many factors, including topography, 


hape of city, character of population, etc., making for or 


against successful 
operation in smaller places 


Coz, R, S Public relations of foreign telephone syst 


ems. Bell Telephone Quart., 
July, 1925. Pp. 14 The tendency toward private 


ownership and operation of 
telephones in Europe is to be explained in part by the inability of government 
ystems to reflect the people’s wishes in the matter of service 
Dewnurst, J. A The automotive vehicle and its effect on transportation Elec 
Ry. Jour., Sept. 26, 1925 Pp. 5 A comprehensive statement of the 


f growth of 
various types of local transportation in the last 20 ve 


ir Our newer riding habits 
call for considerable immediate adjustment in existing rail facilities. 


Dorav, H. B. Public utility financing, 1919-1925. Jour. Land and Public Utility 
Eeon., July, 1925 Pp. 17 \ valuable summary, showing the magnitude, 
character and cost of public utility financing in the aggregate ind by classes of 
utility 

Foss, C. W. World's telephone statistics, January 1, 1924 Bell Telephone Quart., 


July, 1925. Pp. 11 Statistics showing, for nearly every country of the world, 


number of telephones in use, telephones per 100 population, ind conversations per 
capita; also similar statistics for principal cities of world. Devel 


in United States and, outside United States and Canada, u 
fined principally to cities 


opment highest 
se of telephone is con 
Giutcnurist, J. F. Some thoughts with reference to our industry Nat. Elec. Light 
Assoc. Bull., Oct., 1924. Pp. 4. The central station industry should endeavor to 
offset increased capital costs in recent years by improved load factor and should 
make lower costs and rates a constant goal 


Haypen, C. B. Administration of service standards Felephony, July 11, 1925 
Pp. 3. Wisconsin Commission’s practice in rating 
compliance with service standards 


utilities according to degree of 


Hotioway, E. A. Rural electric service costs Nat. Elec Light Assoc. Bull., Sept , 
1925. Pp. 4. Problems in establishing proper rates for rural service 


Lampe, A. F. A simple method of valuation for rate making. Gas Age Record, 
Aug. 15, 1925 r. 2 Suggests simplification of process of determining repro 
duction cost by use of Bureau of Labor Statistics index number applied _to 


investment made prior to 1913 and prudent investment thereafter 
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Maas, W. G I Tour. Land and Public Ut 


Econ., J Liv, ive 
MacKinnon, F. | Telephony, June 27, 192 
P. 1. Summary t of ) western independent 


panies, 1916-1924 


Matuews, G. ( base. Jour. Land 
Public Utility ! Che nvestment, rather than 
reproduction co e best interest of the inve 
provided he | | 1 spells economy to the pu 
Circumstance innecessary. 

J. A., Jt of the Attleboros. 
Ry. Jour., Aug é my of a property rehabiiit 
through reduced es, 7 t | control of bus 
petition ind 

Murpuy, E. J pt., 1925. Pp. 5. The elect 
railway indust ee! mewhat below 1924 
but stable cost I have somewhat offset the lo 


traflic 


Newron, | A Public Service Mar 
Aug., 1925 Py é is industry needs rate struct 
Simllar to the oad factor 

Persons, ( W imerican Gas Association. Pub! 
Service Manag ‘ ting ceount of formation 
American Gas A ried activities in behalf of t 


industry toda 


READY lectrical ener Jour. Ele 
July 15, 1925 I ‘ ments making up the t 
cost of service 


Rrrenig, J. A Ele Ry. Jour., Aug. 1, 1925. P 


3. The true fie n rendering a largely noncompetit 
“quality” trans} n err in thinking of the motor bi 


as a “trolley 


Scovirt, H | l cated by utility 
missioners. Jou Econ., July, 1925. Pp. 15. Deser 
tion, and criti iniform system of accounts work 
out by the Nat nd Utilities Commissioners. About 
25 states have at nd electric utilitic 

Sezttye, H. P. /| m. Elec. World, July 18, 1925 
Pp. 4. Import indamentals of an economic analysis 

Simpson, J. Va ( issions. Gas Age-Record, July 13, 
1925. Pp. 3. S 

Tuayer, H. B. & he development of a national service 
Bell Telephone | An interesting résumé of Bell Tel 
phone history, ! rly personalities and the program for 
a nation-wide se nd executed 

Wessunk, P. / l pecial assessment: annotated 
bibliography. M , Sept. 16, 1925. Pp. 3. 

Waurrman, M. 7 ents. Jour. Land and Public Utility 
Econ., July, 192 ysis of the forms, problems and results 
of rent control tt complished its real purpose.” 
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I m i nic woided Am. City, 
1925 Pp. 5 Some tft tur with respect to municipal operation has 
nd } ie Comm. & |} n. Chron., Oct. 10, 1925 
y 4 An argument against ] > ownershiy tine rround that the future 
too many unknowns in the chnical p tie f public utilities to be 
I 1 in an inflexible patt 
f electricit n the United Stat Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1925. Pp. 6 
Net rat in 51 citie per kilowatt hour oft electr l 1 for household purposes 


» the Unite S Mo. Lab. Rev., Aug., 1925. Pp. 3. Net 


n 51 ¢i of the first thousand feet o ised for household purposes 
the nation’s public Savings B four., July, 1925. Pp. 10 
\ ) ve state nt of the « elopment of utilitie nd utility regulation, 
nvesto | 


Accounting 
Abstract Arthur W Har 


R. H / ( f wlaetina Manag nd Admin... July. 1925 Pp 
\ecur of bud t so hig! hat improveme n operation can be started 
it f recor 

F Cos iunfing } edu in a pottery manufacturing samtary ware 


Student. July, 1925 Pp. 4 Description of the m nufacturing process and 


rtmental process method of finding costs 


asseT, W. R Can u trust your ¢ f syatem Factory, July, 1925 Pp 8 A 


m b d on nortr rather than solely on actual figures, emphasizes the 
relation betwe nroduct ind les 
Finney, H. A Solutions to Ame in Institute f Accountants eramination in 


inting the yand ractice Jour Accour incv. Aug.. Sept., 1925 Pp 14, 13 
Freminec, J. M. The elements of ! nce-sheet analysis. Finan. Rev. Rev., July- 
Sept., 1925. Pp. 8 “An attempt to ist inexperienced investors in gleaning 
from a balance-sheet the utmost information which it will afford, with an ex 
planation of some of the terms which most frequently occur.” 
Greetey, H. D. Inheritance taxation of today. Pace Student, July, 1925. Pp. 4 
Interesting discussion showing some of the complexities and complications of the 


subject 


Hasprouck, H. ¢ When should depreciation be d cted to find the rate-making 
tlue of public utilities Cornell Law Quart., vol X, no. 4, June, 1925 Pp. 16 
A discussion of some common misconceptions of the naturs ind determination of 
preciation as affecting the fair value of public utility properties for rate 


making purposes.” 


Heaton, W. C Development of modern practice Jour. Accountancy Aug., 1925 
Pp. 2. “The accountant inevitably must understand and often present the ad- 


ministrative, engineering and legal implications and assume some degree of 


responsibility for the practical working of his sugge 


Heserr, F Audits of accounts of fire insurance companies Jour. Accountancy, 


Aug., 1925. Pp. 19. Various steps which the author usually follows in verifying A 


company's accounts 
Jackson. J. H Accountancy «as a rofession: what opportunities does it offer for 
a professional cares Jour. Accountancy, Sept., 1925. Pp. 12. Nature of ac- 


countancy, its relation to modern business, type of personality for success, training 
and opportunity offered. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


(Abstracts by Selig Perlmar 
AssLeR, E Taylor system und Arbeitsphysiologi Reichsarbeitsblatt, June 24 
1925 Pp 3 ( ritique of ‘I ivior vstem from € umanistic point of view 
Barnett, G. E. Chapters on machinery and lat Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug. 25 
1925 Pp 30 Deals with the itroduction « utor c bottle machines and the 
on pol cies’ relations theret 
kner, E. R The trade union educationa ( Jour. Po Econ., Aug., 
125 Pp 20 
Corey, F. B Taylor and trade unio? Bull. I r Soc., Aug., 1925. Pp. 3 
lavlor, who condemned the unior ot his tim ¢ cel ( ( cooper 
tive unions as the garment workers’ unions 
Hanser, W. G. Machinery and the « hing Jour. Pol. Econ., 1925 


Pp. 20 Describes the guarantees ven to labor under the joint agreement when 


new machinery is introduced 


Hewes. A Th changing structurs f the bargaining unit of labor. Quart. Jour 
Econ., Aug., 1925 Pp 20 “No ¢ italogue of difficulties however, i sufficient to 
juench the tide of social idealism with which the program of industrial unionism 


often impregnated.” 


Ratrtro. M. O. II conflitto fra le Trade Unions Britannichs 


e lo Stati Riv. di Pol 
Econ., June, 1925. Pp. 13 


SiaTer, G Die englische Arbeiterbeweqgungq seit Archiv f. die Geschichte d 
Sozialismus u. der. Arbeiterbewegung, Heft 3, 11 Jahrg., 1925. Pp. 18. Di 
cusses the English post-war industrial situation with reference to the responsi 


bility of the unions for England's inability to hold her own in foreign markets 


Stevens, W. A The iron and steel trades confederation Am. Fed., Sept., 1925 
Pp. 6. Unionism and the conciliation machinery in the British steel industry 

Surrern, A. E Why the miners strike New Repub., Sept. 23, 1925. Pp. 3. An 
excellent analysis 

[djustment of wage hy slidina cale arrangeme cost-of-living idina scale 


Lab. Gazette (Canada), July, 1925. Pp. 3. Survey of 
cost-of-living sliding scale principle 


igreements based on the 


idjustment of wages by sliding scale arrangements 
Lab. Gazette (Canada), Aug., 1925. Pp. 4 
price sliding scale. 


selling price sliding scale 
Survey of agreements based on selling 


The seventh session of the International Labour Conference. Intern. Lab 


Rev., Aug., 
1925. Pp. 40. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


(Abstracts by William O. Weyforth) 


Arration, A. Les expériences monétaires récentes et la théorie quantitative Rev 
d’Econ. Pol., May-June, 1925. Pp. 29. Explains changes in the general level of 
prices by changes in income. It is not the objective fact of the quantity of money 


in circulation, but the subjective estimates of individuals, based upon their incomes 
and confronted with the quantities of goods offered, which decide what they 
willing to pay for goods and thus determine prices rhe quantity of 


are 
money and 
the velocity of circulation must adjust themselves to the level of prices which 


results from variations in income 


Les ex pé riences monétaires récentes et la théorie du revenu. Rev 
d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 29. Points out failure of prices to fluctuate 
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oe L’indice monétaire et la the ie de la 
\ 1925. Pp. 20. Statistical theory, by 1 
‘ ges Of prices, not completely solved tl 
he juestion |! one tor economic theor Cher 
ravity of prices, t] movement of which in 
mak, I Recent banking leqislation in Czech 
April-June, 1925. Pp. 6. Summary of measur 
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isively economic aims and was sold to 
ins from the United States govern- 

or relief purposes. Writer thinks 
distributed and not concentrated 


les Ruhrkampfes. Schmollers Jahrb. 
German government and Reichsbank 


f banks and insurance companies 
Analyzes security investments for period 


, Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 16. Summarizes 


lel risparmio. Rif. Soc., July-Aug, 
Rev. des Sci. Pol., Apr.-June, 1925 
resulting from the depreciation of a 
the same thing as dumping. Legis- 
revent this export are not theoretically 
Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 23 
1 crisis de nuestro sistema monetario y 
May, 1925. 


banks Am. Econ. Rev., Sept., 1925 


ri 


Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 22. De- 
w securities in France in 1924 and 


d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1925. 


Pp. li. 


eposits in France in 1924. 


» July 25, 1925. 
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1925] Public Finance 803 


The gold standard in Napoleonic days. Bankers’ Mag. (London), July, 1925 Pp 
9. Describes the cessation of specie payments in England in 1797, report of the 
Bullion Committee in 1810, and resumption of specie payments in 1821 


The gold standard. Round Table, Sept., 1925. Pp. 14. Defense of the gold 
standard against Mr. Keynes’ recent pamphlet “The Economic Consequences o 
Mr. Churchill.” 

The gold standard. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Sept., 1925. Pp. 11 
Mr. Keynes’ views by Lord Bradbury and Mr. Walter Leaf. | 
cates especially the use of index numbers for purposes of 
policy. 


Criticism of 
atter depre 
criticizing a political 


The proposed amendments to the Federal Reserve act. Bankers Mag., Aug., 1925 
Pp. 8. Full text of the McFadden Bill amending the Federal Reserve act is 
printed. The bill is analyzed by a financial expert whose conclusions are un- 
favorable to proposed amendments 


The restoration of the gold standard in Great Britain as viewed by the Federat 
Reserve Board. Econ. World, June 27, 1925. (Reprinted from the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, June, 1925). Pp. 3. Summarizes principal provisions of the 


Gold Standard act of 1925 and describes the terms of the British credit of 
$300,000,000 in the United States. 
What kind of an account does my bank expect me to carry’ System, Sept., 1925 


Pp. 4. Explains how a bank calculates profit and loss on an account 


G. S. Le marché monétaire et les changes. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1925 
Pp. 10. Money market conditions in France and fluctuations of the exchanges in 
1924 are analyzed. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Amonn, A. Zur Frage der steuerlichen Lastenverteilung. Jahrb. f. Nationaliék. u 
Statistik., Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 35. Discusses questions of justice and of in 
cidence. 

Ayyar, S. V. N. Some aspects of Indian finance. Indian Jour. Econ. Apr., 
1925. Pp. 14. Recommends the use of higher rates in the taxation of large 
incomes, the granting of further protection to cotton goods and sugar, and the 
reduction of military expenditures. 

Cuanp, G. Allocation of revenues between the central and provincial govern 
ments. Indian Jour. Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 22. India has recently adopted the 


principle of separation of central and local revenues with little success, as yet 


———. The function of income tax in the fiscal system of India. Indian 
Jour. Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 24. The income tax with its progressive rates will 
compensate for the burdens placed upon the poor as the customs system is 
increasingly used. 

Coates, W. H. Double taxation and tax evasion. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1925. 
Pp. 25. Discusses recommendations of experts employed by the League of Nations, 
giving, incidentally, a description of the origin and constitution of the French 
income tax. 

Empou, A. pa. Teoria generale della traslazione delle imposte. Riv. Internaz., 
July, 1925. Pp. 24. 

Gmerti, E. Il protezionismo siderurgico e le industrie dei fili di ferro. Rif. Soc., 
July-Aug., 1925. Pp. 36. The Italian protective tariff on steel has had especially 
unfortunate consequences in the case of wire manufacture and price 


Hamiron, C. J. The growth of taxation in relation to population and prices 
Indian Jour. Econ., Apr., 1925. Pp. 20. If price changes are taken into account, 
per capita taxation in India has not increased during the last twenty years 
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Harisroy, J I le revenu “a la source” dans le Royaume 
Uni de Grand é et dans les Etats-Unis de l’ Amérique dy 
Nord. Rev. S \pril-May-June, 1925. Pp. 78. Describes the 
methods of the ( e by schedule, with special reference to 
the use of sto} w the supertax is computed. 

Jéze, G. Lad ns les emprunts publics d'etat. Rev. Sci 
et Légis. Fin Pp. 55. A study of different methods 
of amortisati n that in the interest of both lender and 
borrower re} t fixed dates. 

Kitpatrick, W inicipal finance in New Jersey. Nat. Mun 
Rev., Aug., 192 r le powers of the central agency, exercised 
with regard f« much improved municipal finances. 

Kornepr, J. G., J! United States Board of Tax Appeals. Jour 
Accountancy, : 14 The board has adopte da policy of procedure 
midway betwe e courts and the very informal methods of 
the bureau of 

LACHAPELLE, G sdget. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1925 
Pp. 17. Rev é f t few years and points out that France must 
steadfastly h t educing expenditures, increasing revenues and 
ceasing to bor 

Lone, H. F B ? in Massachusetts. Nat. Mun. Rev., Aug, 
1925. Pp. 4 t t companies are to pay a tax on net income 
equivalent to tl rporations. 

Oscoon, R. ¢ S nheritance and estate tax burdens affecting 
fiduciary rela Aug. 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Trust 
Companies, N the abolition of the federal gift and estate 
taxes and the t 

Rosier, ( Les Pol., Mar.-Apr., 1925. Pp. 32. Summarizes 
the changes m French tax law and also gives the amount of 
revenue trom 

SaMPIERI-MANGA i titoli del debito pubblico e la nuova imposta 
comple mentare e, 1925 Pp. 26. 

Suieaas, G. F he burden of taxation and public debt. Jour 
Royal Stat. Sos { In comparing the taxable capacities of 
different nati to consideration not only the net income per 
capita but a ribution of income, the disposition of public 
revenues, and 

Sincu, G. N es in India. Indian Jour. Econ., Apr. 
1925. Pp. 11 « should be made part of the income tax and 
that an inher troduced 

Stamp, J. ( l : on the socialization of wealth. Scientia, 
1-VII, 1925. | nto French of the preface to the English 
edition of Rig 

Tavern, R. J européens depuis la guerre. III, Jtalie 
Rev. des Sci. | Pp. 18. The Mussolini cabinet by enforcing 
severe eco! reedom in industry has been able to secure 
budgetary eq floating debt and to halt the depreciation of 
the lira 
Winston, G. B industry. Stone & Webster Jour., July, 1925 
Pp. 7 Point f the high federal surtaxes. 

Discussion on tl} i n. Jour., Sept., 1925. Pp. 15. The discussion 
at the annual Economic Society favored the slow payment 
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Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe 
Bovrpon, J Le mouvement de la population. Rev. d’'Econ. Pol. March Apr., 
)P5 Comparison of marriage-, birth-, and death-rates 1913 and 1923. in nine 


teen countries 


BROWNLEE, J The present tendencies of population in Great Britain with respect 
yuantity and quality Eugenics Rev., July, 1925 Pp. 4. Feels “in favor of the 
view that there is a race physiology” behind the declining birth rate and that the 


“fall in the birth rate just now is not essentially 


different from what must have 
taken place in England in former times.” 


Cornisu, G. V The ge graphical aspect of eugenics Eugenics Jan.. 1925 
Pp 3 
East, E. M The Fascisti on birth control: an Italian problem Reply to Count 


Cippico. Birth Control Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 2 

Eurter, Dr. von. Geburtenriickgang und Familiengrisse in Ziirich. Jahrb. f 
Nationalok. u. Statistik, March-Apr., 1925. Pp. 6. Brief, but striking analysis 
if the decline in the birth rate and in the size of families in Ziirich, with incidental 
comparison with Berlin data. The Ziirich birth rate has fallen 60 per cent since 
1896-1900. 

Evans, P. H. The trend of mortality Feon. World, July 18, 1925. Pp. 3 
Speculation on the future trend of mortality, especially with regard to tuber 
culosis and alcohol. 


Goipste1n, D. Selling birth control America, April 25, 1925. Pp. 2. Catholic 


review of birth control propaganda 


Grant, M. America for the Americans. Forum, Sept., 1925. Pp. 8. Quality and 
quantity argument for maintaining present immigration restriction policy 


Gurta, R. B. The relation of house accommodation to child mortality. Indian 
Jour. Econ., Jan., 1925. Pp. 12. The usual relations are found 


Hamitton, Anice. Poverty and birth control. Birth Control Rev., Aug., 1925 
Pp. 2. “It is a question of offering to the poor who need it most, the knowledge 
and the power which has long been the possession of those who need it least.” 

Invi, K. S. International aspects of the United States Immigration Law of 1924. 
Contemp. Rev., Sept., 1925. Pp. 7. The objects of the law could have been 
accomplished in a less objectionable way. 

Lavcuun, H. H. Eugenics in America. Eugenics Rev., Apr., 1925. Pp. 8 
Historical resumé. 

Mompert, Dr. P. Neuere Literatur auf dem Gebiete der Bevilkerunaslehre Archiv 
f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Band 54, Heft 1 Pp. 12. Critical review of four 
teen recent German, French, and English books on population 

Niceroro, A. La demografia, le sue scienze ausiliarie e la sociologia. Riv Mensile 
di Stat., 1925. Pp. 29. Issued as a separate Methodological discussion 

Ovpenperc, Kari. Der Bevilkerungsverlust im Weltkrieg. Schmollers Jahrb., 
June, 1925. Pp. 64. Thorough-going analysis of war losses—killed in battle, in 


creased civilian death rate, immigration, infant mortality, curtailed birth rate 


Peart, R. The differential birth-rate. Birth Control Rev. Oct., 1925. Pp. 3 


TAGLIANCARNE, G. Infanticidio, abbandono dinfante e procurato aborto nella vita 


sociale, studiati sulle nostre statistiche criminalita. Giorn. d. Econ., Aug., 1925 
Pp. 42, 


Virytes. Cual es la poblacion de la ciudad 


le Buenos Aires Rev. de Econ 
Argentina, June, 1925. On the basis of births, deaths, and migration since the 
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it 1,680,000. Other, and diverse, claims 
nd 2,700,000 


talmente en auzxilio de la natalidad en 
May, 1925. Pp. 5. Conditions favorable 
‘ate are immigration, the annexation of 
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Insurance 
F. E. Wolfe) 


thilterra. Riv. di Pol. Econ., June, 1925 


echeme proposed by the British govern 
Pp. 3. Estimates on statistical basis the 
l-age pensions scheme, and sums up its 


Sozialversicherung in Grossbritannien 
July, 1925. Pp. 5. Deals with proposed 
the unification of social insurance. 


ince company. Jour. Inst.: Actuaries, July, 
1916 in winding up a life assurance com- 


tment policy. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, 
investment policy of a life office and 
‘ifically in the statutory balance-sheet to 


ance for fiduciary property and income 
d from Trust Companies, Aug., 1925. Pp 
neral need for business interruption, rental 
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lle Europe in 1925. Econ. World, Sept. 5, 
Holder, Aug. 19, 1925. Pp. 2. Companies 
I Russia, have had more favorable financial 


n for industrial accidents. Econ. World, 

ents of increasing cost of compensation. But 

New York State represented only one-fourth 
products at the factory. 


lems of workmen's compensation insurance 
d from Weekly Underwriter, Aug., 1925 
cal problems in brief outline. Cycle of de- 

of past years brought severe losses to 
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1925 Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 807 


Knox, A. Fire losses and commercial morality in South Africa. Econ. World, 
Aug. 8, 1925. Pp. 2. Owing to the moral hazard, the claims figures of the fire 
insurance companies in South Africa st ind out as a reason ibly reliable barometer 
of the course of trade. 

Nocucnti, S. Die Entwicklung des Versicherungsgedankens in Japan. Zeitschrift 
f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 1925. Pp. 15 lraces Japanese organizations 
for mutual help on the insurance principle back one thousand years earlier than 
the European gilds of the Middle Ages 


Novvion, G. pr. La caisse nationale de réassurance Jour. des Econ., Julv 15, 1925 
Pp. 13. Criticizes severely the propose d participation of the government in re- 
insurance business to gain revenue 

Parmer, A. H. Insurance on growing crops. Econ. World, June 20, 1925. Re- 
printed from Spectator, June 4, 1924. Pp. 4. Shows the obstacles to crop in- 
surance. It is offered only by a few of the larger fire insurance companies under 
special contracts and mainly with organizations of growers 


Ratro, M. O. Le assicurazioni dei crediti in Inghilterra. Rev. Bancaria, June, 1925 
Pp. 5. Forms and degree of development of credit insurance in England 


ScnoensauM, E. Die Socialversicherung in der tschecho-slowakischen Republik 
Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Versicherungswis., July, 1925. Pp. 8. Have increased 
amount of insurance to compensate depreciated value of money payments and 
extended invalidity and old-age branches. 

Weimwa, F. M. The valuation of life annuities with refund of an arbitrarily assigned 
part of the purchase price. Giorn. di Matematica Finan., Feb.-June, 1925. Pp 
35. Develops by means of mathematical formulas new methods of approach to 
the refund problem of computing unpaid portions of the purchase price of 
annuities in the cases of a single life and two lives 


Appendix to government actuary’s report on financial provisions of the pensions 
bill. The statistical basis of the pensions bill. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, July, 1925 
Pp. 18. Estimates bases for determining the cost of old-age pensions and 
children’s allowances. 

“Convertible term” life insurance in Great Britain Econ. World, July 18, 1925 
Reprinted from Statist (London), July 4, 1925. Pp. 2. In view of increased favor 
of endowment assurance over whole-life policies in last ten years in England, 
restates merits of convertible term contracts 


The group life insurance plan of the Canadian Bank of Commerce Econ. World, 
July 25, 1925. Pp. 2. Describes plan. Mortality experience and the ages of the 
group govern annual renewal rate. 


Insurance and the financing of the foreign commerce of Great Britain. Econ. World, 
Aug. 8, 1925. Reprinted from The Review (London), July 17, 1925. Pp. 2 
Insurance must confine itself to its true function—and cannot wisely be used to 
repair a crippled financial position involving trade, banking, and political risks 


Sickness insurance as written in Great Britain Econ. World, Aug. 1, 1925. Re 
printed from Statist (London), July 4, 1925. Pp. 2. Permanent sickness in 
surance is now offered for all classes, on a basis similar to life insurance 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Bunnys, E. M. The economics of family endowment Economica, June, 1925. Pp 
9. Presents arguments for and against a system of family endowment. De 
scribes briefly the method of operation in France, where this plan has reached its 
highest development. The author concludes by saying, “The decision as to the 
desirability of family endowment, and the particular system to be adopted de- 
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Eza, Vizconpn! lista. Rey. Nacional de Econ., May 


FRANKEL, | / Socialism. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 
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rry Jerome) 


pGEWOR F. in index numbers. Jour. Royal Stat 
Soc., J , 192 vorth takes issue with the theory that 
the } e I in the field of the theory of errors 


Econ. Jour. (London), Sept., 1925 


Py l é 1 number adapted by its variations 
to cate t magnitude not susceptible to accurate 
m ire nt, { proposition that the purpose 


he choice of formulae. 
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ris, W. R. The division of income in the United Sta Annalist, Aug. 21, 


Pp rhe ppt I a rt ncome between capital 
d labor and inequaliti the verage f members of the several 
or up 
s, F. D l nd pul Har rd Bus. Rev... Julv, 1925 
Pp. 10 The June dec¢ on of the Supreme Court ( ng lawful the interchange 
trade statistics | mnember i trad tion is encouraging in that 
proa cost aq curre ons, a ible alike to 
er and buyer, are e it to the proper or r of competitive industry, 
ugh cer in Tteature the ru may ead 


Ropes, FE. ¢ The genera l law of error. J Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1925 


Pp. 5 \ discussion of corre ns necessal pplying the generalized law 


ett, E. S. and Epser, The fishe tatistic f England and Wales. Jour 
Roval Stat. Soc... March, 1925 Pp. 28 [The history, methods of collection, and 
usé of the commercial and scientific statistics of the ea fisheries 
Suaw, N The week or month as an intermediate tir unit for statistical purposes 
Jour. Royal Stat. So July, 1925 labulates the existing differences in statistical 
ctice in the methods o d tment for tl r ipatibility of the week with 
month and year, str es the 1 tisfactory nature of the present calendar 
onths, and urges the utility for many statistical purposes of a shorter period. 
| mpson, R. J {n agricultural census Jour. Roval Stat. Soc., March, 1925 
Pp. 24 In relation to the cainpaign now in progr for a census of agriculture 
to be taken periodically throughout the world on a uniform plan, Mr. Thompson 
d isses the problems involved in such a program, as illustrated by the methods 
w in use in taking the agricultural censuse ind making intercensual estimates 


England and Wales, the l[ ted States, Canada, and South Africa 


WesTerGAArD, H nd Lomuotr, | Periodiske Bevdqelser i det dkonomiske Liv 
Nat. Ok. Tids., No. 1, 1925 Pp. 4 I'wo addresses before the National Economic 
Society (Danish) on the business cycle oth economists find much of value in the 


contribution of Americar ind English investigators in this comparatively new 


Workinec, H The statistical determination of demand curves. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
Aug., 1925 Pp. 4 Supplements previous valuable studies by the writer and 
others in the statistical study of demand curves with an analysis of the theoretical 

pects of such studie Points out the problem nvolved in the selection of 
data and emphasizes the importance of studies of consumers’ demand Considers 
the conditions under which the regression of price on quantity is the best 
estimate of the trend demand curve An excellent bibliography of the statistical 
demand studies is given. 


Dex pment of department tore trade statistics in 19 Fed. Res. Bull., July, 
1925 Pp. 4. In recent months the scope of these statistics has been increased 
by the addition of statistics by departments and of data concerning turnover of 


stocks. 


Wholesale prices of commodities in 1924. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., M arch, 1925 Pp. 
19 A discussion of the recent movements in the Statist’s index numbers of 
wholesale prices, with a résumé of the method of compilation and tabulations of 
the annual aver e price for each of the 54 comr dities from 1909 to date, and 
of the index number for the 45 commodities by years from 1846 to 1924, and by 
months from 1885 to 1925: also the group index numbers by years from 1905 to 


1924, by quarters from 1913 to 1924, and by months 1921 to 1924 


er 
: Kinc, W. I. Income and wealtl Am. Econ. Rey., Sept., 1925. Pp. 18 
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DOCI EPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 


r Finance Corporation 


The War Fina n act’ of 1918 has three distinct parts: the 
first deals with t e Corporation; the second is concerned 
with the Capita ttee; and the third, entitled Miscellaneous 
Provisions, prov lefinitions and the like. Nothing will 
be said in the stu third section. 

of the Act 

The War Finar tion was the name given to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and four who were created “a body politic and 
corporate Its tricted to a period of not more than six months 
after the termina [he capital stock of the Corporation was 
to be $500.000.0 i the United States. The management was 
placed in the ha five directors, one of whom was to be the 
Secretary of tl nd the other four to be appointed by the 
President with t nsent of the Senate. No director was to 
take part in an Corporation which touched either directly 
or indirectly h [The term of appointment was for four 
years, two mem nated to serve for two years and two more 
for four years, a lirector was to serve for four years. The 
salary of these i $12,000 a year. 

Considering 1 port powers of the Corporation as distinct 
from its capital gement, we note that they dealt with loans, 
issuance of bond of bonds of the United States. 

Section 7 pr rporation might make loans for a period 
not to exceed fi 

a) To ar United States which shall have made after 
April | has outstanding loan or loans to any 
busin y tions are necessary or contributory to the 
pros war, provided these loans are evidenced by 
notes wever, was the loan to exceed 75 per cent 
of th 

b) To ar he United States which has rendered financial 
assista1 business enterprise by the purchase of its bonds 
after Ay 7 These loans were not to exceed 75 per cent 
of th I ecurities. 

These loans w le on the promissory notes of banks secured by 
the obligations w the basis of the original loan, together with 
all other securit nk may have obtained as collateral for the 
original loan. B nd (b) loans might be made up to 100 per 
cent provided tl the Corporation to the banks were secured 
as above stated n, by collateral of the kind to be decided 
upon by the board litional collateral had a value equal to 33 
per cent of the 1 by the Corporation. 

Section 8 relat to savings banks and building and loan 
associations. Li made to these borrowers on their promissory 
notes for a period n 1 one year, provided the Corporation deems 
these loans ne nduct of the war or “important in the 
public interest id tl power to determine the kind of 


*Approved Apri l 10 Stat., 506 
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collateral to be put up for these notes; but the collateral had to have a valu: 
of 33 per cent in excess of the loan. This section, subject to two minor 
exceptions, states specifically that the rate of interest on loans made to 
savings banks or building and loan associations was not to be more than 1 
per cent in excess of the ninety-day commercial paper rate charged by the 
federal reserve bank in the district in which the borrowing institution is 
located. 

Public utility corporations were expected to be taken care of under the 
provisions of section 9 of the law. This section provided that the Cor 
poration might “in exce ptional cases” make loans to any business enterprise 
whose operations were necessary or contributory to the prosecution of the 
war, provided the business could not obtain money upon reasonable terms 
through banking channels or from the investing public. These loans were 
to have a maturity not to exceed five years; and the total loans made to any 
one business were not to exceed 1214 per cent of both the authorized 
capital stock of the Corporation and the authorized aggregate bonds to be 
issued at the time the capital stock was fully paid. The collateral for such 
loans was to be equal to at least 125 per cent of the value of the loan except 
loans made to railroads in the possession of the United States. The interest 
rate on such loans was not to be less than 1 per cent more than the ninety-day 
commercial paper rate charged by the federal reserve bank in the district 
in which the borrower was located. 

All loans made under the provisions of sections 7, 8 and 9 were still 
further limited by section 10 of the law which limited the total loans to 
any one business to $50,000,000. Railroads were, however, exce pted from 
this restriction. 

In order to obtain the money necessary to make these loans, the War 
Finance Corporation was given power to issue bonds up to $3 .000,000,000 
These bonds were based upon a first lien on the assets of the Corporation 
and were to run for not less than one or more than five years. Such bonds 
might be issued directly to a borrower or might be sold in the investment 
market. The market fer these bonds was created or semi-manufactured by 
two provisions of the law. One provision made them exempt from all 
taxes save estate and inheritance taxes, and federal surtaxes, excess-profits 
taxes and war-profits taxes. The other provision of the law tending to 
create a market for these bonds, provided that federal reserve banks could 
rediscount notes of member banks secured by bonds of the War Finance 
Corporation or rediscount eligible commercial paper secured by such bonds 
and endorsed by a member bank. Of course, the maturity regulations of 
the Federal Reserve act and the rulings of the Federal Reserve Board were 
to apply to such discounts and rediscounts. The interest rate on such paper 
was not to be less than 1 per cent above the ninety-day commercial paper 
rate. In case federal reserve notes were issued with such paper or obli- 
gations as security, the Federal Reserve Board was given the power to 


make a special interest charge on such notes. This was designed to 
prevent inflation. These two provisions of the law, it was expected, would 
make the bonds salable. The Corporation was also empowered to deal in 


bonds and notes of the United States issued or converted after September 
24,1917. This provision was put into the law to help stabilize the price of 
government bonds.” 


*Section 7 of the original act was amended on November 24, 1918. This amend- 
ment made it possible for the corporation to loan a borrower up to 100 per cent of 
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The second bit t] War Finance Corporation act 
was a Capital | ng of seven members appointed by 
the President, nt of the Senate. Of thes. 
seven members mer rs of the Federal Reserve 
Board Ihe sa l at $7,500 a year; and their 
tenure of office w President It was the function 
of this committ r don y certain organizations 
in Great Britain ring untries to 
“investigate, | ether i compatible with the national 
interest that ther r or for subscription any issue, 
or any part of ter ued by any person, firm, cor 
poration or asso¢ ict in excess of $100,000.” 

Certain except ( - to the above. 

So much for t e two bits of economic machinery 
It is the operat nery which give flesh and blood to 
the framework first,. the operations of the ( apital 
Issues Committe ll be followed by an examination of 
the operations I C"< mittee. 

tal Issues Committee 

This Committ on May 17, 1918; and shortly there 
after it published ns regarding applications to issue new 
securities where »f $100,000 and where the issue did 
not fall under tl epted from the law. 

The Capital I 1 in each federal reserve district the 
assistance of a posed of the federal reserve agent 
as chairman, the ii reserve bank as vice chairman, and 
three or more un of special qualifications. The dis 
trict committee, re help from an auxiliary committee 
which could bs ssing upon the applications to issue 
securities by a which the auxiliary committee had 
special knowled h the district and auxiliary con 
mittee served wit r of either committee could participate 
in passing upor r urity issues in which he had an 
interest. Appl proposed issues were to be obtained 
either from the r the Capital Issues Committee. It 
was the functio1 ( mittee to gather the necessary data, 
analyze them a1 ns to the Capital Issues Committee. 

In this respect listrict committee was not unlike that of 
the credit depar while the work of the Capital Issues 
Committee was | nd discount committee of a commercial 
bank. The Cay then either accepted or rejected the 
application and 1 i mittee and applicant of its decision, 
although in sp t committee might inform the applicant 
directly In ad t district committee was to discourage 
all possible issu d to inform the public, especially the 
bankers and pu function and purpose of the district 
committee 

the value of the nent of March 3, 1919 gave the corporation 
power to grant « ‘ » exceed five years to banks or businesses 
engaged in foreign 1 loans could not exceed $1,000,000,000. 

*The rules and mmittee are to be found in 4 Fed. Res 
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1925 | The War Finance Corporation 813 

The Capital Issues Committee drew up certain rules to govern its general 
policy. First, no distinction was made between private and public issues 
S cond, the committee in allowing the issue of inv security did not express 
iny opinion r¢ garding the investment value of that se curity Although 
it was expected that no investor would purchase any security which had 
not been acted upon favorably by the Capital Issues Committee, none the 
less, the decision to purchase such security was to be made by each 
‘ndividual investor without being influenced by the favorable action of the 
Committee. Third, it was recommended that all state and municipal 
iuthorities postpone road building, paving, and the like, unless these were 


absolutely necessary and that municipalities cease certain kinds of expend 
itures, as, for example, building and improving parks, until after the war. 


Finally in cases where elections were to be held to authorize security 
issues, save in cases where the Committee was clear that its opinion 
on the proposed issue was in the negative, the Committee thought it advis 
ible to postpone its decision until after the election. On December 31, 
1918, the Committee ceased its work: and by a proclamation of Preside nt 


Wilson it was dissolved on August 30, 1919. 

The following table shows the definite results of the work of the Capital 
Issues Committee. It will be seen from this table that only #510,470,000 
or about 14 per cent of the total securitics approved by the Committee 
nvolved the use of labor, capital and materials for new construction work; 
and of this amount $100,244,000 was in payment for work started prior to 
April 5, 1918, the date of the passage of the act which set up the Capital 

than 11 per cent of the total amount 
of $3,777,313,000 par value of new securities applied for were used for new 


Issues Committee. This means that less 
construction and equipment Most of this was for extending the 
facilities of public utility corporations which were serving war industrie s. 


Ope rations of the War Finance Corporation 


The first call for capital stock was made upon the Treasury on May 29, 
1918; and by November 30 of the same year the Corporation had secured 
*140,000,000 from the United States Treasury on account of its capital 
stock.’ By the end of the first fiscal year the Corporation had received 
ninety-nine applications for loans to public utility companies. The total 
loans granted to public utility companies during this period amounted to 
$42,000,000." Loans made to such companies during the second and third 
year of the operations of the Corporation were very small because of the 
ending of the war. About $21,000,000 of the total loans granted to public 
utility companies were outstanding at the close of the first period of 
activities. In making loans to such companies, the Corporation generally 
agreed to take over some of the bonds of these companies, provided the 
remainder were placed elsewhere. In this manner, in six instances, the 

°5 F. R. B., 1053. Authority to do this was conferred upon the President by sec 
tion 206 of the War Financ orporation act 

*65th Cong., 3rd Sess., H. D., 1485, > The committee reported that it had been 


unable to check completely the le of frauduler curiti 

First Annual Report, 11 

‘Details of the loans made to public utility companies are found in the First 
Annual Report of the War Finance Corporation, 5; Second Annual Report, 4; 
Third Annual Report, 12-13. 
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Corporation purchased $35,000,000 of notes; and the companies were able 
to secure $110,000,000 on notes sold elsewhere. 

Loans were made to canners by forming a warehouse « mpany with a 
( spital of $100,000, issuing warehouse receipts to the canners and hypothe 
cating these receipts with the Corporation for loans. During 1918 such 
loans amounted to $211,500, all of which was r paid. No further loans 
to canners were made. 

On July 23, 1918, the board of directors of the Corporation telegraphed 
the federal reserve banks at Richmond, Kansas City, Dallas, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco and Atlanta, requesting them to notify both state and national 
banks, whether or not members of the federal reserve system, of the willing 
ness of the Corporation to make loans on the security of farmers’ paper 
under the provisions of section 7 of the act.” It was thought necessary to 
relieve the depression in the live stock industry caused by a drought which 
made the feeding and fattening of live stock a very expensive proposition. 
Loans were made either indirectly through the federal reserve banks to the 
state or to member banks which had advanced funds to cattle agencies 
established at Kansas City and Dallas.” Certain territory was made 
tributory to these agencies and a cattle loan committee was set up in each 
district. During the first year of its operation about $3,600,000 was loaned 
to cattle raisers; and $4,300,000 was loaned during the second year.” No 
further loans were made during the third year because the board was 
endeavoring to wind up the affairs of the Corporation. Approximately 
$800,000 due for loans made by the Dallas agency was outstanding at the 
end of the third year.” 

The War Finance Corporation also acted as a pinch-hitter in connection 
with railroad financing.” This was during the second year of its operations 
when as a result of the failure of Congress to pass the $750,000,000 appro 
priation bill it became necessary to devise some means whereby the financial 
requirements of the railroads might be met. The Director General of the 
tailroads gave the railroads certificates of indebtedness for amounts due 
them. In turn, the railroads borrowed from the Corporation using these 
certificates as collateral. This same plan was followed in connection with 


paying money due the railroad equipment companies. All told, approxi 
mately $75,000,000 was loaned in this manner. 
But loans were made to railroads in another way. The Corporation 


loaned the railroads on their secured notes about $89,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of making payments to the Railroad Administration for additions and 
betterments. In connection with these loans, the Corporation agreed in 
some cases to take a certain part of the loans, provided the remainder were 
placed elsewhere. This frequently made it possible for the railroads to 
float part of their securities elsewhere. Again in the spring of 1919 
the Corporation advanced directly to the Director General of Railroads 

*First Annual Report, 6; 4 F. R. B., 607, 838; Annual Report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for 1918, 106. 

“First Annual Report, 6-7. 

“First Annual Report, 6; 4 F. R. B., 807, 831-832. 

“Second Annual Report, 7. 

“Third Annual Report, 20. $5,550,000 was loaned to savings banks and building 
and loan associations; and $113,500 was loaned for crop-moving purposes First 
Annual Report, 7; Third Annual Report, 7. 


“Second Annual Report, 4-6; Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury for 
1919, 105. 
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$50,000,000, tak ligat of the railroads. 1 
loan was repaid total of all loans made t 
railroads amou! | tl nd of the first period 
the activities railroads owed the ¢ orporation 
$58,828,290 

Industrial c money from the Corporation under 
the provisions v These loans, all made during 
the second yea 1 about $23,800,000.” The largest 
single loan in 000 made to the Bethlehem Ste 
Corporation an was made There were many app! 
cations for sucl ipplications were taken care of 
other governm 

No loans w rposes until late in December, 1919: 
and from that t ), the Corporation advanced to ey 
porters ind ba $46,000,000 and had a contingent 
advance of al loans were made to finance the sl! 
ment of locom I iltural machinery and implements to 
Great Britain, | i cotton to Czechoslovakia.” 

Six per cent ivings banks and building and loan 
associations f« or loans made to public utility com 
panies was 7 ] where the rate was 714 per cent.’ \s 
a matter of fact lted. The industrial corporations 
paid 7 per cent i but 6 per cent. The two loans mad 
on the security ts re interest at the rate of 5 and 6 
per cent Wit I where the rate was 7 per cent, all 
loans made t ugh the Dallas agency were mad 
at 8 per cent, w loans made through the Kansas City 
agency p iid 6 } reason or other, the cattle raisers in th 
Kansas City d been a better risk than those in the 
Dallas district port purposes bore different rates of 
interest running nt to 7 per cent. Judged by the market 
conditions prev ese interest rates do not seem excessive 

Bi War Finance Corporation 

Under the } t Corporation could issue bonds up to 
six times its ca ile of this provision until March, 1919, 
when, because « nts of the railroads then under govern 
ment administrat n issued $200,000,000 one-year 5 per 
cent notes. ‘Tl sly taken and paid at maturity. In 
addition to the sale of these bonds, the Corporation 
by the end of it 1 secured additional funds through the 
sale of its entir t United States.” 

One of the pr t gave the Corporation power to purchase 
United States b market. This was done to help stabilize 
the price of such b t was freely recognized at the time of 


“Third Annual 
“Third Annua 
"Second Annu 


*These loans a t innual Report, 22-23 


“These interest tl Third Annual Report where all loans 


made by the Cor} period of its operations are listed. 
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the passage of the law that this procedure would not keep t bonds at 
— The Corporation was the chief agency through which government 
is were bought; and after being purchased they were ther ld to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the account of the Bond Pur Fond 
following table shows the purchase and sale of government 
ng the first three years ol the life of the (¢ poration 
Purchases Sa 
First year $ 377,972,025.24 S 272,621,746.81 
Second year 1,327,417,000.00 950,884.62 
Third year 1,150,342,954.84 1,582,348,198.¢ 


[he Corporation ended the first period of its existence on May 10, 1920. 


It was revived, however, in 1921 to assist in financing of 
cricultural and other products Few applications for ( were 
rthcoming. On May 14, 1921, the orporation rceula ng 
nformation to prospective borrowers in regard to section 21 of the act 
Under the provisions of this section, the Corporation early in June made 
loan of $5,000,000 to a codperative association in M )} finance 


the carrying of 100,000 bales of cotton. It was provided that out of the 
cotton pledged as security, the association would export et 


to 


iough in one year 
pay for the loan.” The Corporation indicated that it was willing t 
finance other agricultural commodities under any one of four heads; but 
applicants took advantage of this schem« be 

It, therefore, became evident to the Corporation that the power to make 
vans for export purposes was not sufficient to bring about the desired, | 


no means plainly stated, object—that of keeping prices from fall 


n talling or 
tending to increase them. To quote from the report of the Corporation 


it became more and more apparent that provisions must be made for the 


irrying of our commodities in larger quantities for a longer period of 
marketing.” Additional power must be given the Corporation to bring 
about this result. Congress was very receptive. Additional power was 


given the Corporation under the provisions of the Agricultural Credits act 
of August 24, 1921. 

It may be well, before stating these additional loaning powers, to note 
the changes in the general activities of the Corporation. First, the See 
retary of Agriculture was added to the board of directors. This change 
was due to a belief that he might be of some assistance in helping the Cor 
poration solve the problem presented by the agricultural distress. Second, 
the total amount of bonds which the Corporation could issue and have 
outstanding at any one time was limited to three times its capital stock or 
$1,500,000,000 as contrasted with $3,000,000,000 under the provisions of 
the original act. These bonds might mature in six months but must mature 
in not more than five years. Third, the federal reserve banks were 
authorized to discount the obligations of member banks secured by War 
Finance Corporation bonds at a rate equal to the rate charged for eligible 
commercial paper of similar maturities. The previous law provided for 
a 1 per cent additional charge on such paper. Fourth, all funds of the 

“Compiled from the first three annual reports of the Corporation 

“Third Annual Report, 5; 6 F. R. B., 562. 

“Fourth Annual Report, 4. 

*Fourth Annual Report, 5. 

“Fourth Annual Report, 6. 
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gave similar information to banks in regard to securing loans under th 
provisions of section 24 of the act. The third circular gave information of 
like character to codperative associations \ copy of Circular no. 2 was 
nt to the presidents of the State Bankers A iations in order to secur 
their cooperation and a copy of Cire ular no. 1 wa nt to every bank in the 
United States. 
In order to relieve “‘a state of demoralization evervwher: mong al ses 
agricultural producers” the Corporation t up two additional bits of 
achinery—Agricultural Loan Agencies and a Corn Belt Ady ry ( 
ttee. Thirty-three such agencies composed from f to ten publ 
spirited citizens, with headquarters in various cit located in th tock 
nd agricultural districts were established. The members of these « ttees 
rved without pay. These committees were the backbone of tl] organi 
ition through which the Corporation functioned They answered inquiric 
indled applications for loans, examined collateral and made 1 imen 
lations regarding loans. ‘The Corporation then acted on the loan Ch 
Corn Belt Advisory Committee, composed of nine members, d ted 
tin ind effort to finding a solution of the pr 
n in the corn belt. There had been two larg ro} 1 red { ling 
rations in this belt. As a result, there was a surplu rn with a low 
ict How to finance the marketing of the corn crop and the feeding of 
stock was the problem this committee attacked 
During the first vear of tl second period of its operation t Cor} 
on granted loans totalling 11,200,000 to finan tl exportation of 
jomestic products to foreign shores Of tl nt, a t . 00 
is used to finance the export of cotton; $11,500,000 to finan t export 
grain; and manufactured commodities, consisting of textile products, 


sheet steel, agricultural machinery and railroad equipment, were also 
financed for export. The loans granted for export purposes during the 
second year amounted to but $1,800,000. No further loans were granted 
for export purposes during the third year of operations. 

By far the greatest amount of money loaned by the Corporation during 
the second period of its existence was for agricultural purposes. For the 
first year these loans amounted to $83,000,000. Of this amount, about 
$22,500,000 was granted on cotton as security. Other loans were based 
upon the security of grain, live stock and sugar beets. If we combine the 
loans granted on cotton as security for both agricultural and export purposes, 
we discover that about $51,000,000 was loaned on cotton during the year. 

It was during the second year of this second period that loans reached 
their peak. The machinery of the Corporation was well organized by that 
time; and borrowers had become acquainted with the possibilities of the 
Corporation. From November 1, 1921 to February 1, 1922, the Corpor 
ation was granting loans at the rate of about $2,000,000 a day Most of 
the loans were for agricultural purposes. For the fiscal year ending 
November 30, 1922, these loans totalled $351,000,000. These agricultural 
loans decreased to about $30,000,000 during the following year because 

*These circulars are to be found in the Fourth Annual Report, pp. 8, 9, 34-38, 
40-42. 

*Fourth Annual Report, 16 

’Fourth Annual Report, 16. 

“See the article by Mr. Eugene F. Meyer, Jr., in The Country Gentleman for 
April 18, 1922, regarding the magnitude of these loans 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FROM 
1924, INCLUSIVE 


Amounts advanced 


$306,756,020. 76 
46,347,654 


38,653,539 . 82 
297 ,933,939 . 38 
$689,691,154 


1 


ided the time during which the Cor- 
including November 30, 1924. On 
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and retiring with the approval of 


tock This leaves it with $1,000,000 
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Industries and Commerce 


The federal Department of Commerce has issued the third Commerce 
Yearbook (Washington, 1925, pp. 719) and the following series of special 
reports: in the Domestic Commerce Series, No. 1, Commercial Survey of the 
Philadelphia Marketing Area, by J. Frederick Dewhurst (1925, pp. 130). 
his is the first of a series of regional surveys covering marketing methods, 
purchasing power, and other data of essential nature in the analysis of a 
market. The author is chief of the statistical division of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. The analysis is suggestive for all those en- 
gaged in making research studies of production and distribution. Bulletin 
No. 2 in this Series is entitled Domestic Market Possibilities for Sales of 
Paints and Varnishes, by George H. Priest, Jr. (1925, pp. 27). The 
subtitle describes this pamphlet as ‘“‘a study of marketing problems and 
distribution of market by states.” 


In the Trade Promotion Series the following have appeared: No. 17, 
Possibilities for Para Rubber Production in the Philippine Islands (pp. 
101); No. 18, Motor Roads in Latin America, by F. B. Curran (pp. 166); 
No. 19, The French Lumber Market, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 383); No. 20, 
World Trade in Gasoline, by H. S. Fox (pp. 97); No. 22, International 
Trade in Machinery Belting, by E. G. Holt (pp. 74); No. 24, Lumber 
Industry of the Philippine Islands, by J. A. Fowler (pp. 43). 

In the Trade Information Series: Bulletin No. 353, American Lumber in 
Switzerland, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 21); No. 354, Protesting Drafts in 
Japan, Dutch East Indies, Samoa and Tahiti (pp. 16); No. 355, Foodstuffs 
Export Trade of the United States, by L. A. Wheeler (pp. 29); No. 356, 
Competitive Factors in Selling to Belgium and the Netherlands, by S. H. 
Cross (pp. 12); No. 357, Caribbean Markets for American Goods, V. 
Venezuela, by W. D. Brown (pp. 16); No. 358, The Radio Situation in 
Great Britain, by H. D. Butler (pp. 14); No. 359, Iron and Alloy Metals in 
Siberia, by B. Baievsky (pp. 28); No. 360, The Markets of Bolivia, by R. 
S. Smith and R. H. Ackerman (pp. 18); No. 361, American Lumber in 
Belgium, by A. H. Oxholm (pp. 45); No. 363, Paper and Paper Products 
in the Union of South Africa and Egypt (pp. 22); No. 364, Foreign Trade 
of the United States in the Fiscal Year 1924-25 (pp. 24); No. 365, Rubber 
Industry and Trade of Japan, by C. R. Cameron (pp. 14); No. 366, 
Markets for Agricultural Implements and Farm Machinery in Argentina 
and Uruguay, by S. H. Avery (pp. 78); No. 367, French Iron and Steel 
Industry, by C. L. Jones (pp. 42); No. 368, The Lead Industry, North 
America, South America, and Oceania, by R. M. Santmyers (pp. 47); No. 
369, Butter and Cheese Markets in the West Indies, by M. A. Wulfert (pp. 
15). 

The United States Tariff Commission has published in the Tariff Infor- 
mation Series, No. 33, Census of Dyes and other Synthetic Organic 
Chemicals, 1924 (Washington, 1925, pp. xi, 214). This presents the 
results of a special investigation as to the production in the United States of 
coal-tar dyes and synthetic organic chemicals, both of coal-tar and of non- 
coal-tar origin. There are also included the tariff rates imposed on dyes by 
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NOTES 


[he annual meeting of the American Economic Association will be 
eld in New York City, Monday, December 28—Thursday, December 31. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Pennsylvania 

rhe first session on Monday at 2:30 P. M. will be a joint meeting with the 
merican Statistical Association and the American Association for Labor 


rislation to consider the general topic “The movement of real wages.’ 


Papers will be read on “The best measure of real wages,’ by Alvin H. 
Hansen, University of Minnesota; “The economic significance of changes 
al wages,” by Paul H. Douglas, Unive rsity of Chicago; “Real wages 


1 the control of industry,” by Alvin Johnson, New York City 
[The second session, December 28 at 8 P. M., will be a joint meeting with 
American Political Science Association, at which the presidential ad 
resses by C. E. Meriam of the American Political Science Association and 
\llyn A. Young of the American Economic Association will be delivered 

On Tu sday at 10:15 A. M. there will be round table conferences as 

lows: “The teaching of economics,’ chairman, H. L. Burbank, Harvard 

niversity ; “Variations of consumers purchasing power and the business 

cle,’ chairman, Herbert Feis, University of Cincinnati; ““Economics and 

ography,” chairman, O. E. Baker, Department of Agriculture ; “Economic 
problems involved in the payment of international debts,” chairman, H. G 
Moulton, Institute of Economics. 

Tuesday at 2:30 P. M. there will be a joint meeting with the American 
Farm Economic Association to consider the general topic, “Agriculture in 
our national policy.’”” Two papers will be presented: “Agriculture in 
penumbra,” by John D. Black, University of Minnesota, and “Our rural 
population debacle,” by Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College 

At the fourth session, Tuesday evening, the general topic will be “Tariff 
problems,” with papers on “The United States Tariff Commission,” by F. 
W. Taussig, Harvard University, and “The flexible tariff and the sugar 
ndustry,” by Joshua Bernhardt, New York City. 

On Wednesday morning, the fifth session will consider “Trade associ 
ations,” with papers by I. L. Sharfman, University of Michigan, and G. C 
Henderson, New York City. 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be round table conferences on “The 
theory of wages,” chairman, G. A. Kleene, Trinity College; “Federal taxes,” 
chairman, T. S. Adams, Yale University; and “Unemployment insurance,” 
hairman, R. E. Blanchard, Columbia University 

On Wednesday evening there will be round table conferences on “Redu 
ng the costs of marketing,” chairman, F. E. Clark, Northwestern University ; 
Economic history,” chairman, E. F. Gay, Harvard University; “Railway 
problems,” chairman, F. H. Dixon, Princeton University; and “Land eco 
nomics,” chairman, B. H. Hibbard, University of Wisconsin. 

On Thursday morning, at the seventh session, the general topic will be 
The federal reserve system.” Papers will be presented by H. L. Reed, 
Cornell University, and H. A. E. Chandler, New York City. 
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Stewart, J. L., Jr., 1 
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Whipple, H., First N 
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Williams, F. M., Cor 
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The eighteenth annual tax conference was held in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
November 9-13. 


The Harvard Bureau of Business Research has begun a study and analysis 
of the sales of textiles. 


As a result of the international competition on “The nationalisation of 
redit” undertaken under the supervision of the Travers-Borgstroem 
Foundation, the following prizes have been awarded: the second prize, 20,000 
franes, to Dr. Robert Deumer, director of the Reichsbank of Berlin: 3.000 
francs to Dr. Max Weber, St. Gallen; and a prize of 3,000 franes to Dr 
Gustav Jodleder, Presseck, Bavaria. 


Announcement is made by Charles M. Upham, director of the Highway 
Research Board of the National Research Council, of a new investigation 
on the urban highway finance problem. Jacob Viner, professor of govern 
ment finance at the University of Chicago, has been selected to conduct 
this investigation. The objects of the study are: to determine the relation 

city dwellers to the rural finance problem; to investigate the problems 
f city street finance, including the financial problems of construction, 

1intenance and widening of city streets; and to study the financial as 
pects of city traffic control. The report on this investigation will be 
presented at the fifth annual meeting of the Highway Research Board to 
be held in Washington, December 3-4, 1925. 


Announcement has been made by C. L. Hirschfeld, 10 Hospitalstr., Leip 
of a new pt riodical entitled Jnternationale Berqwirtschaft Inter 
national Economics in Mining). 


La Riforma Sociale has published Indice Trentannale, a subject and 
author classification of articles appearing during its first thirty years, 
1894-1923. 


Two prizes of $300 and $200, respectively, will be given by the Chicago 
Trust Company during the coming year to students or others of approxi 
mately undergraduate or first year graduate classification, for monographs 
relating to the subject of business development and the modern trust 
company. 


The Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (Newton, Massachusetts) 
announces a prize of $5,000 for the best adverse criticism of Profits, by 
William Trufant Foster and Waddill Catchings. 


Mr. Abraham G. Hutzler of Baltimore has given $200,000 for the 
endowment of a professorship in political economy at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Clark University began in April the publication of a quarterly entitled 
Economic Geography (Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; price $4 per 
annum ). 

The Zeitschrift fiir Schweizerische Statistik und Volkswirtschaft (Basel, 
Switzerland) has prepared an index of its publications for the period 
1864-1924, under the direction of Dr. F. Mangold (pp. 72) 
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The Review has hschlagebuch der Nachschlagewerke fiir 
die Wirtschaftspra to reference books and directories for eco 
nomic practice (Ds ry Walter Bangert, Dovenhof, Ham 
burg 8, Germany: I ting is done by topics embracing both 
subjects and count of service to those engaged in in 


vestigating special 


Resignations 


Mr. Don H. Bak taff in economics at the Universit, 
of Arkansas 

Dr. Spurgeon B Dean of the School of Business Ad 
ministration at tl is, resigned in June to accept thi 
directorship of tl Bureau of Business Research at Ohio 


State Unive rsity 


Mr. Claude L. B lv on the Federal Intermediate Credit 
System for the In to be published by the Macmillan 
Company, is taki k in economics at the University of 


Delaware 


Dr. Pembroke H n promoted to assistant professor of 
economics at the l 

Mr. Malcolm H tant professor of economics in the school 
ot Commerce at tl i 

Mr. D. H. Bu ; en for eleven years professor of 
economics at Kei », Japan, has accepted an assistant 
yrofessorshi » of state University. 

Mr. Carl R. By University has been appointed instructor 


in economics at ‘| 


Dr. Frank T. ( 1 a vear’s leave of absence from his 
post as head of tl t of economies at DePauw University, and 
is taking charge « bor at the University of Illinois, in 
the absence of Pr 5. W atkins. 

Professor T. N H rd University taught in the Summer 
School at the Utal ) I n, Utah. 

Mr. Coleman B professor of economics and business 
organization at W ( . North Carolina, is now on the 
economics staff at ¢ rsit) 

Mr. Carrol L. ¢ zo University has accepted an in 
structorship in e¢ University. 

Mr. H. D. Con ; position with the Port Authority of 
New York, wher I 1 in marketing research, to accept an 
assistant professors ting research in the Bureau of Business 
Research at Ohio & sity 

Mr. S. E. Crar n appointed instructor in economics at 
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Mr. Kenneth James Curran is a teaching assistant in economics at 
rinceton University. 

Mr. Burnham N. Dell has been appointed a teaching assistant in econ 
at Princeton University. 
Mr. J. Harvey Dodd, George Peabody College for Teachers, 1925, was 
mber of the summer school faculty at Bowling Green College, his sub 
being production management and accounting. 


af 


ir. Fred Donnally, who has been connected with the United States 
ber of Commerce is giving work in economic geography in th 
lepartment of Geography at Ohio State University, during the absence 


’rofessor Eugene Van Cleef. 


Mr. Roy J. W. Ely has been appointed instructor in economics and 
retary to the dean of the College of Business Administration at the 


ersity of Nebraska. 


Mr. George R. Esterly, recently of the Harvard Graduate School of 
iness Administration, has been appointed assistant professor in the 


Department of Economics and Sociology at the University of Arkansas 


Professor J. A. Estey is acting head of the department of history and 


nomics at Purdue University. 


Mr. Frank Whitson Fetter, who has been an instructor in the depart 
nt of economics and social institutions at Princeton University, accom 
inied the commission which went in June to Chile, acting as private 
cretary to Professor Kemmerer. He will remain until January in that 
untry, working for the establishment of the new Central Bank of Chile 


Mr. M. L. Fergus, who has been teaching economics and business or 
ganization at Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio, is now an assistant 


n economics at Ohio State University. 


Miss Mary J. Foley has been appointed instructor in agricultural 
conomics at Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Mr. Emil Frankel, formerly statistical expert of the United States 
Department of Labor, has been appointed statistician and director of r 


irch of the Pennsylvania State Department of Welfare. 


Mr. Harold A. Frey is instructor in economics at Purdue Universit) 


Professor L. E. Garwood is resuming his professorship of social scien 

Coe College after two years of study and teaching in the Un rsity 
ago. 

Dr. Frank Dunstone Graham of the Department of Economics and 


ial Institutions at Princeton University has been promoted from the 
nk of assistant professor to that of associate professor. 
John H. Gray, professor of economics at Carleton College, has resigned 
s position there and has returned permanently to his former position 
1s Examiner at the Bureau of Valuation. Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. H. C. Gr promoted to a professorship of accounting 
at Ohio State 
Dr. Ewald J tor in economics at the University of 
California. has : tant professor of advertising and sales 


management 


Mr. L. H. Gr nstructor in marketing at the Univer 
sity of Chicago pointed assistant professor of business or 
ganization in tl f Commerce and Journalism at Ohio Stat, 
University, and 1 to the new department of extension 


in that ( ollegé 


Mr. Albert (¢ tor in economics at Indiana Universit, 
for the past two pointed associate professor of economics 
at Antioch Coll 


Mr. A. B. G been an instructor in accounting in th: 
Graduate Schoo \dminisration at Harvard University, is now 
with the audit Vashburn-Crosby Company, Minneapolis, 


Minnesota 


Mr. Harry ( te professor of business administration 
at the Univers leave of absence for the year 1925-26, 
and has accept intship with the School of Commerc 
and Administrat ty of Chicago. 
Mr. George | igned from his position at Ohio Stat: 
University to a nt professorship in the College of Com 


merce at the [ 


Mr. J. W. Hat ted a position as head of the Department 
of Sociology at | 2 Berea, Kentucky. 

Mr. J. B. Hi v professor and head of the department of 
economics and a Simpson College, Iowa, has become assistant 
professor of ac the Extension Department of the College of 
Commerce and J t Ohio State University. 

Dr. Felix E. I the College of Commerce and Journalism at Ohio 
State Universit taught in the School for Commercial Secretaries at 
Northwestern U1 ty during the summer. 

Mr. Clifford M been appointed instructor in business or 
ganization and t in the College of Business Administration at 


the University 


Dr. D: H. s been promoted from the rank of instructor to 
that of associat mic t the University of Illinois. 
Mr. John H. H { rsity of Georgia, is an instructor in economics 


at the University 


Mr. Frank R. |! 


d from Ohio State University and ac- 


cepted an instruct n economics at Lafayette College, Easton, 


Pennsylvania. 
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Lester D. Johnson, recently statistician wi 
ned the staff of the Academy of Practical Economics, Inc., W 
n. D. C., as chief of their coffee and su 
Hiram L. Jome has been promoted fron 


n the department of economics at Denison University 


Elsie Voorhees Jones, recently with the International Inst 


ilo, has accepted a position as assistant professor of sociol t 
State University. 
ofessor F. Frederick Jordan has been promoted f 
r of marketing to associate professor of marketing at the Universit) 
ncinnati. 

Miss Evelina P. Kane has joined the staff of the Tariff Commission at 


Institute of Economics. 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton University went in June t 
as chairman of the commission to study the financial system of that 


i 


ntrv. He returned to his academic work early in November 


Dr. Thomas L. Kibler of the University of North Carolina has been made 
id of the new department of extension which has been organized in th 
ege of Commerce and Journalism at Ohio State University 


Mir. Thomas E. Larkin resigned his position as instructor in economics 
t St. Louis University to become assistant to the umpire of the Anthracite 
rd of Conciliation. 
Mr. Ben W. Lewis formerly of the University of Michigan has been 


ide assistant professor of economics at Oberlin College. 


Professor Thomas S. Luck of the department of economics and sociology 
it Indiana University, offered courses at George Peabody Colleg 
leachers during the summer session. 

Mr. Leverett S. Lyon of Washingon University, St. Louis, has been 
appointed professor of economics in the Robert Brookings Graduat 


School of Economics and Government. 


Professor Robert J. McFall, a member of the extension staff of the d 
partment of agricultural economics at Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
has been granted a leave of absence until July 1, 1926, to join the staff 


of the Institute of Economics and work on problems of milk marketing. 


Mr. Lewis T. Manly of Wooster College has been appointed instructor 
in economics at Tufts College. 

Miss Frances C. Manning of Mount Holyoke College has been appointed 
instructor in the department of economics at Tufts College. 


Mr. Harwood L. Marshall has been appointed instructor in business 
administration at Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 


Professor O. R. Martin has been appointed chairman of the department 
of business organization and management in the College of Business 
Administration at the University of Nebraska. 
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Pro » ned his position as assistant pr 
or of econt e division of history, government and 
nomi it H to accept an appointment as associat 
Prof r H ’ State University has been granted lea 
f abse1 f logy during the present acad 
in i it vak a, whe re he will rive 
| ra relations in Europe. 
\i n at Ohio State University to } 


University of Wisconsin 


) Viark ( I nstructor in economics at y 
yfessor of economics at 
1 prof ssor of ecor 
( olle oe to professor ot bus 
at lumbia University is spending 
Mr. W. S. O nted instructor in economics 
Mr. W. V. ( 1 from instructor to assistant 
fessor of rsit} 
Dr. Audley I ppointed assistant professor of 


Mr. Harold S. |! t f the University of Alberta, has bee: 
appointed assis nomics at the University of Cincinnati 

Mr. Harvey 1 as associate professor of economics at 
the University now associate professor of economics in 
the School of ¢ Public Affairs at Syracuse University. 

Miss Irene A. |! Smith College has been appointed instructor 


in economics at 


Mr. Ralph H been transferred from the teaching staff 
of the ( ollege or yurnalism at Ohio State University to the 


Commerce Exten 


Dr. T. Bruce | been promoted from the rank of associate pro 
fessor to profes tatistics and business research in the College of 
Business Admini University of Nebraska. 

Dr. C. O. Rugs 1e College of Commerce and Journalism, Ohio 
State Universit t] School for Commercial Secretaries at 
Northwestern [ ng the summer. 

Mr. O. E. Shef rmerly of Vanderbilt University has been 
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Miss Ruth E. Sherburne, B. A., has been appointed research statistical 
:ssistant in the department of agricultural economics at Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 
Dr. W. R. Sherman has been advanced to the rank of associaté professor 
DePauw University. In the absence of Professor Carlton, he will be 
ting head of the department of economics 


Mr. John E. Slater, for several years associated with the New York, 
w Haven and Hartford Railroad as statistician and assistant to the 
eral manager, has been appointed professor of transportation and head 
the department at the University of Illinoi 

rofessor Charles R. Small of Syracuse University has joined the de 


ent of economics in the College of Business Administration at Bost yn 
ve rsity. 


Mr. Mark A 


States Tariff Commission. 


Smith has joined the econon div n of the Unite 


Mr. Maurice G. Rohert 


Smith is spending the year at the 
rraduate School of Economics and Government, Washington, D. ( 


Mr. W. Mason Smith is now assistant professor of accounting and busi 
law at the University of Georgia 
Professor T. R. 


nointed economic advisor to the Committee on 


Snavely of the University of Virginia has been ap 


Taxation of the Virginia 


State Chamber of Commerce. 


Miss Louise M. Spaeth of Columbia University has been appointed an 
nstructor in sociology at Ohio State University. 


Mr. I. G. Stimmel has resigned his position in the University of Toledo 
to accept an instructorship in economics at DePauw University 


Mr. W. H. S. Stevens, assistant chief economist of the Federal Trade 
Commission, has obtained leave of absence from the Commission and has 
accepted the position of professor of finance and marketing at the Univer 
sity of Maryland for the present academic year. 


Dr. M. M. Stockwell, instructor in economics at the University of Illinois, 
has been appointed assistant professor of economics in the College of 
Business Administration at Lehigh University. 


Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University has been elected a 
Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy. 


The appointment of Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the Bureau of Agri 
cultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, has been 
terminated. 


Mr. R. Emmett Taylor has been promoted from assistant professor of 
accounting to associate professor of accounting at the University of Cin 
cinnati. 
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Professor G inted chairman of the department 


f economics in | ness Administration at the University 
Nebraska 


War ersity is now an assistant in the de- 
partment of sox St University. 


Dr. Max J. W appointed associate in economics at 
the University of | Wasserman has been studying in France 
during the past t ' | during the last year assisted in the con- 
duct of the econ t t University of Lyons. 


Professor Myr . who has been on leave of absence for 
two years and | ting research for the National Industrial 
Conference Board teaching at the University of Missouri. 

Mr. alpl . Vv f tl University of Texas has accepted the 
position of assist tatistical research in the Bureau of 


Business Researcl O Stat niversity. 


Mr. L. P. hit ned as instructor in economics at Lafayette 
ollege. 


Mr, Charles R. \ is been appointed teaching assistant in eco- 
nomics at Princet 


Dr. Ivan Wright, w ; been assistant professor of economics at the 
University of Illin 1s been made associate professor. 


Mr. William Harr ynne, Queen’s University, Canada, has been ap- 
pointed an assistant } r of economics at Williams College. 


Mr. Elden R. Young, during the past year an instructor in economics 
at Purdue University returned to Ohio State University. 


Mr. Hubert W. ¥ who has been an instructor in agricultural eco- 
nomics at Massachusetts Agricultural College, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant research professor. 
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